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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


HE Monroe Doctrine is not international law. 

Neither is it an “obsolete shibboleth.” The one 

view of it is held by that kind of super-patriot 

who is prone to consider whatever is American 
as having a kind of divine sanction. The other view is 
held by those who place too heavy an emphasis on 4 
single aspect of the Doctrine. 

The truth lies midway between the extreme views. 
The Monroe Doctrine is a cardinal principle of our 
foreign policy. It has been in existence for ninety years. 
During that time it has never been successfully con- 
tested by any power; indeed, it has never been seri- 
ously contested. This does not make it a part of that 
somewhat intangible body of rules known as inter- 
national law. But the Doctrine does not depend for 
its validity upon a legal sanction. Its ultimate basis, no 
matter how widely it is recognized by the nations 
of the world, lies in the power and strength of the 
United States. If it were questioned. by any other 
nation we would have every right to defend it with all 
our force, but no right to expect other nations to help 
us defend it. 

But we do not need to consider the Doctrine inter- 
national law to be convinced that it is a perfectly justi- 
fiable and moral thing for us to maintain it. 

We are able to maintain the Monroe Doctrine because 
we are a powerful nation. We are justified in ere 
ing it because it is right. 

In the first place it is essential to our national situ 
. and well being. Self preservation is the first law of 
nations as well as of nature. Nations are justified in 
doing whatever is necessary for their own integrity 
and the peace and prosperity of their own peoples. 

The United States could not look with equanimity 
upon the intrusion of the nations of the rest of the 
world into the western hemisphere. 

In the second place, we owe it to our weaker neigh- 
bors in the western hemisphere to shield them from 
foreign aggression. International neighborliness is a 
duty which makes a peculiar appeal to the genius of 
the American people. In Cuba, in Porto Rico and in the 
Philippines we have shown that we can be good neigh- 
bors and good friends to those weaker peoples who 
need our aid, counsel and support. This international 
altruism is of the essence of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine is not international law, but it 
stands on as firm a foundation as if it were. Nor is it 
an “obsolete shibboleth.” 

We are indebted for this picturesque characterization 
of the most important tenet of our foreign policy to 
Prof. Hiram Bingham, of Yale University. He has a 
thoro and first hand'knowledge of conditions and cur- 
rents of thought in Latin America. In a little volume, 
in whose title appears the characterization. which we 
have quoted, he sets forth ably and almost convincingly 
the arguments for the abandonment of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. His contention is based chiefly upon these argu- 
ments: Argentina, Brazil and Chile—the A B C powers 
of South America—are too strong, too stable, too ad- 
vanced in civilization to make it anything but insulting 
for us to consider them longer as needing our protec- 
tion and our patronage. Latin America suspects our 
good faith and disinterestedness in maintaining the 
Monroe Doctrine. Our hands have not always been 


“+ 


clean and our motives pure in our application of the 
Doctrine. For these reasons, he contends, we should 
give it up. 

Professor Bingham is not alone in his recognition of 
the truth of his principal argument, that the A. B. C. 
powers no longer can be considered as in any sense our 
wards. Indeed, there are many who go the whole way 
with him and agree with his conclusions. But in accept- 
ing these conclusions we believe that both he and they 
are wrong. 

The Monroe Doctrine was not a statement of a tem- 
porary policy suited to special conditions then existing, 
and destined to become obsolete when those conditions 
had changed. It was a recognition of an unchangeable 
fact and an enunciation of an irresistible principle. 
Conditions have changed since the Doctrine was first 
enunciated and the specific applications of the Doctrine 
have changed with them, but not its inward essence. 

America is for the Americans. That was, still is and 
will continue to be the essence of the Monroe Doctrine. 
/ So long as the United States was the one great power 
in the western hemisphere the burden and responsibility 
of maintaining that principle naturally rested upon our 
shoulders alone. Now that other nations in this hemi- 
sphere have come thru the process of time to fullness 
of development, part of the résponsibility must be 
theirs. As we saiq several w in considering this 

ect ofthe question: {In our concern for 
eing of the peoples of the western hemisphere 
e must be their partner, not their patron.” 

So far as South America is concerned; the Monroe 
Doctrine must become the Pan-American Doctrine. But 
te recognize this fact is far from saying that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has become obsolete or that it should be 
abandoned. 

So much for South America. But what of Central 
America? The building of the Panama Canal has tre- 
mendously increased our interest and our responsibility 
in that region. Our national dooryard now extends to 
the Isthmus and beyond. Whatever is necessary to pro 
tect the Canal and to insure peace and order in its 
vicinity we have not only the right but the obligation 
to do. With the building of the Canal our sphere of 
influence, and what is more, of responsibility, extends 
itself automatically and irresistibly over the lands sur- 
rounding the Caribbean and the approaches of the 
Canal on the Pacific from the Rio Grande south. 

And this not only for reasons of self-protection, tho - 
those alone would be ample justification. In building 
the Panama Canal and operating it we are trustees 
for the world. No great world achievement like this 
can be a national possession in any narrow sense, It 
is ours, for we built it, but ours only to use for all the 
world. 

But as trustees we are bound to use every effort and 
take every possible means to protect our trust for the 
use of the world. We should be false to our trust if we 
were to allow any one to destroy the Canal, to injure it 
or to misuse it. We must exercize a supervision over 
the countries about the Canal not only in behalf of our 
own welfare, but in behalf of the welfare of the world. 

We cannot allow any of the republics between our 
southern border and the Canal to become internationa 


nuisances. We cannot permit any international plague 
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spot to exist within what we may call our Panamanian 
sphere of responsibility. 

Just what this increased measure of responsibility 
will ultimately involve can hardly be foretold with any 
definiteness. Fifteen years ago we assumed responsi- 
bility for. Cuba thru the Platt amendment. Several 
years later we assumed a responsibility in Santo 
Domingo by taking over the control of its customs 
and administering its finances, to the benefit alike of 
foreign creditors, the island’s own treasury and the 
general peace and order of the neighborhood. Now 
American “observers” are assisting at a Dominican 
election in the interests of peace and fairness. 

Under the last administration an attempt was made 
to_establish a similar arrangement with Nicaragua. 
The attempt, made unsuccessful by the United States 
Senate, has been renewed by President Wilson. 

As a nation we have recognized and are recognizing 
our responsibilities. in the lands immediately to the 
south of us. We shall go forward and not back, for the 
alternative, which might involve the stepping in of a 

_ European power to do what we should refuse to do, is 
unthinkable. 

The Monroe Doctrine is no obsolete shibboleth. It is 
a living, growing responsibility which neither national 
safety nor national policy will permit us to ignore. It 
is not what it once was, only because conditions are not 
what they once were. In South America it must become 
the Pan-American Doctrine, in southern North Amer- 
ica and the Caribbean Sea the Panama Doctrine. In 
South America the burden of it will be lessened because 
the burden will be shared. In North America the 
burden will doubtless increase, but it will be a burden 
which we shall willingly bear. For its bearing will 
profit all parties concerned—the other nations on the 
continent, the United States jand the world. 








THE GRANDMOTHER OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


° UNDREDS of romances have been written about 

the exiles of Siberia, but none of them contain 
anything more thrilling, more pathetic, than the true 
story that comes to us by wire and wireless of the 
attempted escape of Ekaterina Breshkovskaya. It has 
for Americans a personal interest, for Madame Bresh- 
kovskaya made many friends for herself as well as for 
her cause when she visited the United States six years 
ago. On her return to Russia she was arrested and 
imprisoned in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul for 
two years and a half before she was brought to trial 
for what she had said while in the United States. In 
spite of American petitions and mass meetings she was 
“railroaded” to Siberia and put at hard labor in the 
Kara mines. Recently she has been confined to the penal 
colony of Kirensk, far to the north of Lake Baikal, and 
from here she almost succeeded in escaping by an 
ingenious trick. The police who on December 1 escorted 
her to the hut of another political prisoner took her 
back in the evening, as they supposed, to her home, 
where she went to bed, complaining that she was not 
well and needed rest. Three days later the police discov- 
ered that the old woman they had escorted back was 
Mr. Andreyev, another political prisoner who had put 
on the clothes of Madame Breshkovskaya. When they 


tried to send out an alarm they found the wires were 
cut; but the troops ranging the country finally found 
her in a peasant’s cart, still in masculine attire and 
provided with passport and money. She was trying to 
make her way northeast to Yakutsk, on the Lena River, 
a terrible undertaking for a woman over seventy in 
the midst of a Siberian winter, but in spite of her 
exposure to cold and hardship for five days and nights, 
she is said to have neither impaired her health nor 
deprest her spirit. | 

Such treatment of one whom many of us know and 
all who know respect will add to the resentment which 
Americans feel toward the Great White Czar and his 
Government. Now that this dangerous old lady is safely 
caught and confined with the twelve exiles who con- 
nived at her escape, is it not in order for Russia to 
apply for the extradition of her American accomplices, 
those who petitioned the Czar that she have a fair trial? 
The list included such notorious criminals as the Right 
Reverend William Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts, 
John D. Crimmins, Robert de Forest, Horace White, 
R. Fulton Cutting, and the late Samuel L. Clemens (alias 
Mark Twain). 


SHORT CUTS TO GREAT REFORMS 
ERE the Solomon of Ecclesiastes writing today 
he might have added to his list of times and 
seasons one like this: There is a time to amend the 
Constitution, and a time to refrain from amending. 
This is a lesson that some very good people have not 
learned. 
Very lately two companies, one of men and the other 
of women, have invaded Washington like Coxey’s army, 


_demanding amendments to the Constitution, one that 


the saloon be abolished, the other that women be given 
the right of suffrage. The two causes are good, but the 
method of securing them is impracticable and absurd. 

Take woman suffrage. Women ought to have it, and 
it is coming with all hopeful speed by the straight- 
forward method of teaching the people of the several 
states the right and the duty. The reform is moving 
eastward, and nothing can stay it, except some folly of 
its advocates, as in England. But for years to come a 
constitutional amendment would be rejected overwhelm- 
ingly in Congress and in the states. To present it would 
require an cverwhelming majority in the Senate and 
House, and to carry it would need the approval of three- 
fourths of the state legislatures. The time may come 
when three-fourths of the states will be ready to coerce 
the recalcitrant one-fourth, but it is a waste of good 
powder to aim that gun now at Washington; good sense 
will aim where a shot will tell. 

Then there is the siege of Washington by the anti- 
saloon army, which expects, or seeks, by an amendment 
to the Constitution to have the saloon abolished all over 
the country in 1920, a most ambitious and most worthy 
aim, if it were not hopeless and useless to reach it in 
that way. Let us suppose the amendment somehow 
secured; how could it be enforced, say here in New 
York, or in Boston, or Chicago, or Milwaukee, or New 
Orleans, or San Francisco? It would be impossible to 
get juries that would convict until the people are edu- 
cated up to it, and they are not educated up to it. It is 
the old-fashioned way of education that will get reforms 
that will stay, and no other, for all the short-winded 
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enthusiasts who have not patience and must jump for 
short cuts where they are sure to stumble and be com- 
pelled to retrace their steps. Education is a somewhat 
longer way round, but it is the shortest way thru. 





ELIHU ROOT HONORED 


IVE years ago, when Elihu Root was nearing the 
end of his term as Secretary of State, The Inde- 
pendent took occasion to say: 

“Secretary Root gives proof anew that in him Amer- 
ica has a Secretary of State unsurpassed, if not un- 
equaled, in any chancellery of the world. The conception 
of the idea of the Court of Arbitral Justice, introduced 
by the American delegation at the Second Hague Con- 
ference and created by that body; the establishment of 
the Central American Court, the most advanced inter- 
national tribunal of the world; and now a treaty and 
agreement with Japan, which together solve all their 
mutual problems—these are three feats of statesman- 
ship unsurpassed in the annals of our State Depart- 
ment. The Nobel Committee could look farther than 
Secretary Root and fare much worse in selecting the 
recipient for their next prize.” 

On Wednesday of last week the Nobel Peace Prize 
for 1912 was conferred on Elihu Root and the prize for 
1913 on Henry la Fontaine. ; 

Of La Fontaine, the great Belgian Socialist and 
president of the Berne Peace Bureau, the central office 
of the federated peace societies of the world, we speak 
elsewhere. 

Elihu Root did not enter thé international field until 
he was appointed Secretary of War by McKinley in 
1899. In this office, which he held under both McKinley 
and Roosevelt, he had the handling of the difficult prob- 
lems connected with Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and with what success the whole country knows. 
But when Mr. Root entered the Department of State in 
1905 his real work as an internationalist began. He 
promptly reorganized the State Department as he had 
previously reorganized the War Department in suc- 
ceeding to the tangle left by Alger. He reformed the 
diplomatic and consular service by establishing the 
principle of promotion within the service—a policy now 
unfortunately being allowed to lapse not a little by the 
present Administration. But great as his influence has 
been as an administrative Secretary of State and a 
diplomatist, his contributions to international peace are 
the achievements by which he will doubtless hereafter 
be remembered, just as will be the case with his prede- 
cessor, Hay, and his successors, Knox and Bryan. 

Mr. Root believes in peace—but only in peace thru 
justice. The judicial settlement of disputes appeals to 
him more than the give-and-take decisions of a mere 
arbitral tribunal. This distinction he brought out 
clearly in his address delivered before the New York 
Peace Congress in April, 1907, and in his instructions 
to the delegates to the Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, one of the loftiest state papers ever written. 

As a result of his direction and inspiration, the 
Second Hague Conference adopted the Porter propo- 
sition for the limitation of force in the collection of 
contract debts—the furthest step the world has yet 
taken toward the goal of obligatory arbitration—and 
thru his leadership the American delegation was able 
te create all but the detail of the method of selecting 


the judges of the Judicial Arbitration Court, which was 
to supplement the Permanent Court at The Hague, 
created at the First Conference. 

After the Conference closed he negotiated twenty-six 
arbitration treaties with our sister nations, the great- 
est number ever signed at cne time by one nation. His 
handling of the delicate Japanese school question was 
a triumph of statesmanship, and his support of Hay’s 
cpen door policy in China was equally brilliant. © — 

In Latin America Mr. Root is probably the most 
popular citizen of the United States. It was he, we 
believe, who induced the European nations to permit 
all the American republics to come to the Second Hague 
Conference, thus making it the first assembly in the 
annals of history where the whole world came together 
to discuss affairs common to all. His diplomatic trip in 
the winter of 1906 to Latin America was a peace mis- 
sion, and his frank, friendly and frequent speeches did 
much to disarm the prevalent jealousy and suspicion 
against the United States. ; 

His most perfect achievement is perhaps 'the little 
model Central American Court of Justice, which has 
already twice enjoined the republics from going to war 
—a fine example of government by injunction—and has 
preserved the peace between them to this day. 

After Mr. Taft succeeded Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Root 
retired from the Cabinet and entered the Senate, where — 
he devoted himself with equal zeal on the Committee of 
Foreign Relations to the cause of world peace. 

In the summer of 1910 he journeyed to The Hague, 
and as serior counsel of the United States in the New- 
foundland fisheries dispute with England conducted 
the case for us. His long argument has been published 
by the World Peace Foundation of Boston and is 
generally conceded to be one of the ablest pleadings 
ever made by an American lawyer before a court of 
law. In the same year Mr. Carnegie selected him to be 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, perhaps the most conspicuous office in the peace 
movement. And now, on the very day that the announce- 
ment is made that he has won the Nobel Prize, it is 
published in The Hague that he has been selected. as 
one of the members of the court of arbitration to which 
are to be referred the claims of British, French and 
Spanish subjects in regard to property seized by the 
Portuguese Government after the proclamation of a 
republic in that country. 

While Mr. Root is not a professed pacifist, and is 
not in favor of disarmament at the present state of the 
world’s evolution, he knows and believes that wars 
must cease when the causes that lead to them have been 
removed. To these ends he has persistently, consistently 
and with unsurpast intellectua! ability devoted the past 
dozen years of his life. 

And now, with the seal of the Nobel Prize upon him, 
and with so eminent a record of international achieve- 
ment, he will have the opportunity for the next few 
years to exercize in international affairs greater influ- 
ence than any other American has ever had outside of 
the White House. 


TAMMANY AT HEEL 


N New York State last week four progressive meas- 
ures were enacted into law within the space of four 
days. For five years high-minded and public-spirited 
citizens of the state, in office and out, have been fighting 
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for these measures. Until last week the opposition to 
them had been effective. Suddenly the opposition crum- 
bled and was swept away. 

How did it happen? 

For five years Tammany and that other political ma- 
chine which differs from Tammany in only two re- 
spects—that its headquarters is at Albany and that it 
masquerades under the name of another party—had 
thwarted the desire of the people of the state for this 
legislation. Now Tammany, disciplined by its success in 
the impeachment of a governor, and by its failure in 
the election of the New York City administration, is a 
beaten hound. Last week it followed cringingly at heel. 

The people of the State of New York can keep it there. 
Will they do it? 


GIVE THE “LOUISE” TO FRANCE 


E have not been so much interested in the ques- 

tion of what ship would go first thru the Panama 
Canal as what ships shall follow it in the next few 
years, but we are pleased to learn that the honor of 
precedence has been accidentally accorded, not to an imi- 
tation “Santa Maria” bearing the alleged bones of Co- 
lumbus or to the battleship “Oregon,” which had to go 
from San Francisco to Santiago via the Strait of Magel- 
lan at the outbreak of the Spanish-American war, but 


to the little old French steamboat “Louise” which has’ 


been doing faithful if humble service at Panama for over 
twenty-five years. On November 17 the “Louise” made 
its way thru the narrow channel dredged in the debris 
of the Curcaracha slide and so completed the passage 
from ocean to ocean. It was the “Louise” that conveyed 
Ferdinand de Lesseps and party to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande in 1886. 

The Paris Figaro has called for a public subscription 
to purchase the boat for the French Government and 
preserve it as a memento of the participation of France 
in the great international undertaking now nearing com- 
pletion. It would be a graceful act on the part of our 
Government to give the “Louise” to France as a token 
of our appreciation of French enterprise and courage in 
initiating the project to which we have fallen heir. 

At first our boys on the Isthmus were inclined to look 
with contempt upon all things French. The dirt cars 
were so small; the old fashioned pick and shovel method 
of digging did not compare with our 98-ton steam 
shovels; the graft, license and disease of the old regime 
provided a dark background to our orderly administra- 
tion. But gradually a change has taken place in public 
opinion and now the Americans of the Zone express 
their admiration and wonder at what the French accom- 
plished under such appalling discouragements. The 
French were not to blame for not having steam shovels 
and concrete and for not knowing that the fevers which 
decimated their forces were due to mosquitoes. In spite 
of corruption and extravagance at headquarters there 
were ten years of good hard work done on the Isthmus. 
We should in some official way show that we are grate- 
ful for it, and we now have a chance to do it by the 
donation of the “Louise.” 








The nomination of Henry M. Pindell to be Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg was referred to a Senate sub- 
committee, which has decided that all the correspond- 


ence concerning this appointment must be submitted 
for its inspection. This was the right course. The 
committee should ascertain whether the place was 
offered to Mr. Pindell by Senator Lewis or Secretary 
Bryan with the condition that he should hold ‘it for only 
one year and with an understanding that his dutiés 
would permit him to spend the year in a round of visits 
to European capitals. It should also insist upon seeing 
the letters in which it is alleged that Mr. Pindell sought 
to make a curious bargain about postmasters. We do 
not forget the assertion that the letters first given to 
the public were forged by one of the Senator’s em- 
ployees. But a published statement from Mr. Bryan 
tends to corroborate them. The American people are not 
convinced that Mr. Pindell is qualified for the office. 
It is the committee’s duty to make an inquiry and a re- 
port that will leave no room for doubt. 


The Poems of the new British Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges, have just been issued, and of set pur- 
pose—for he is principled in the matter—he has adopted 
not a few of the simplified spellings which we employ, 
such as pluckt, hopt, refresht, stript, possest, addrest, 
affizt. In the case of preterits ending in d he uses the 
apostrophe, as in turn’d, lull’d, and it also appears in 
thro’, tho’, wer’, activ’. Silent letters are frankly omit- 
ted, as in delite, coud, coudst, faln, acordant, acomplice, 
hav, while we have the spelling dominyon. He has even 
profaned Greek names by giving us the nymph Pherusa 
as Ferusa. Thus he goes somewhat further than Tenny- 
gon in reform. 





Professor Delbrueck discloses a long kept secret 
when he announces that Emperor William, when he had 
just acceded to the throne, dismissed Bismarck because 
the latter advised him to suppress the German Reichs- 
tag. One may wish that the disclosure had been made 
while Bismarck was alive to tell his story. Yet the 
existing parliament has no control over the cabinet. 
By an overwhelming vote it declared want of confidence, 
but the Imperial Chancellor declares it would be absurd 
for him to resign for so small a reason. What’s the 
Reichstag? 


Next March books will be admitted to the parcel post. 
Thereafter printed books will cost as little to mail as 
blank books, Bibles as brickbats, food for the mind as 
food for the body. A senseless discrimination against 
education and culture will be relegated to the limbo 
where dwell the Index of the Inquisition, the chained 
Bibles of the Dark Ages, the esoteric science of the 
alchemists, the censorship of the press, the locked libra- 
ries of our forefathers and all such embargoes upon the 
diffusion of knowledge. 


In this country we consider it the duty of the govern- 
ment to secure education for all our youth. In Kieff.the 
Russian Government has expelled 1500 Jewish youth 
from schools in which they were paying for their own 
education, on the pretense that they had no right of | 
residence there. No wonder Russian Jews flock here 
and are happy. 
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An order by which 
Postmaster Gener- 
_ al Burleson has 
materially increased the weight limit 
for parcel post packages and has also 
reduced the rates was approved last 


Parcel Post 
Extension 


- week by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. On and after January 
1 the weight limit for parcels to be 
delivered within the first and second 
zones (the maximum distance being 
approximately 150 miles) will be ip- 
creased from twenty to fifty pounds. 
At the same time the limit for deliv- 
ery within the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth zones will 
be raised from eleven to twenty 
pounds. Rates in the first, second, 
seventh and eighth zones will remain 
as they are, but for other zones there 
is to be a substantial reduction. For 
example, the third zone rate will be 
cut down from 7 cents for the first 
pound and 5 cents for each additional 
pound to 6 cents for the first and only 
2 cents for each pound added. For 
other zones (the seventh and eighth 
excepted) 1 cent is taken from the 
first pound rate, and there is a cor- 
responding or greater reduction of 
the rates for additional pounds. 

On March 16 the classification of 
articles mailable under the parcel 
post rules will be so extended as to 
include books. The rate will be 1 cent 
an ounce for books weighing eight 
ounces or less, and for those weigh- 
ing more than eight ounces the regu- 
lar zone rates will apply. Colleges, 
schools, circulating libraries and pub- 
lishers have urged the department 
to make this change, as the present 
book rates are to a great extent pro- 
hibitive, except for catalogs. The 
postage on a parcel of books weigh- 
ing four pounds, for delivery in the 
first and second zones, is now 32 
cents, while a four pound parcel of 
merchandise is carried the same dis- 
tance for 8 cents. 

In his letter to Mr. Burleson, 
‘Chairman Clark, of the Commission, 
says that the railroads have raised 
some objections “on the ground that 
the increase of weight should not be 


permitted until provision for addi- 
tional compensation to the carriers 
has been made.” As to this the de- 
partment says the Postmaster Gen- 
eral “realizes the increased burden 
that will be imposed on the railroads, 
and will treat this matter fully in his 
annual report to Congress.” He is 
“gathering the necessary statistics 
for the information of Congress to 
enable it to fix a correct basis for a 
just, fair and adequate compensation 
for the service rendered.” 

Records kept at representative post 
offices show that the experimental in- 
crease of weight and reduction of 
rates on August 15 has been followed 
by an increase of about 16 per cent 
in the number of parcels handled, 
with an increase of about one-third 
in the average postage per parcel. 
The Commission consents now to the 
admission of shipments of gold, gold 
bullion and gold dust to and from 
Alaska, at a rate of 2 cents an ounce 
for packages weighing not more than 
eleven pounds. 


Governor 

lynn, who 
succeeded Gov- 
ernor Sulzer, impeached and removed 
from office, sent to the New York 
Legislature on the 8th a special mes- 
sage, asking for the passage of a 
notable group of bills. The end of the 
session was near at hand, but he was 
confident that the legislation he de- 
sired would be enacted. The group 
included a direct primary bill abol- 
ishing state conventions; a bill sub- 
stituting what is known as the 
Massachusetts ballot for the party 
column ballot now in use; a bill ad- 
justing the state’s elective system 
to the requirements of the national 
constitutional amendment providing 
for direct election of United States 
senators; another providing for a 
special election in April next to de- 
cide whether there shall be a con- 
vention to revise the state’s consti- 
tution; and a bill for a workmen’s 
compensation act in which the weekly 
payments for disability exceed those 


Important Legislation 
in New York 


required in a majority of such stat- 
utes. To the surprize of many, it ap- 
peared that the influence .of Tam- 
many would not be exerted against 
any of these measures. 

All of them were past. Final action 
was taken on the 12th, only four days 
after the reception of his message 
and the introduction of the bills pre- 
pared in accordance with its recom- 
mendations. In the Senate there was 
a unanimous vote for the Direct Pri- 
mary bill, and on two of the other 
bills the vote was 30 to 13. In the 
Assembly, or House, the Workmen’s 
Compensation and Direct Primary 
bills had no opposition. Only 6 votes 
were cast there against the ballot 
bill. Final adjournment was ordered 
immediately after this prompt re- 
sponse to the Governor’s message. 
The session was called in. June 
by Governor Sulzer to consider 
direct primary legislation. Its work 
began with his impeachment and re- 
moval. 


River floods, due to 
heavy rains con- 
tinuing for three 
days, have caused much loss of life 
and property in Texas. It is known 
that 165 persons were drowned, but 
the full number of victims is much 
larger. The Bryan Chamber of Com- 
merce says that not less than 500 
lost their lives in the towns of Bryan 
and Hearne. The property loss is 
$6,000,000. Twenty thousand persons 
lost their homes. Henry Martin, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
International & Great Northern Rail- 
road, was drowned while attempting 
to rescue a family that was in 
danger. The Trinity, Brazos and 
Colorado rivers rose above their 
banks, and many smaller streams 
were swollen. At Wharton the Colo- 
rado was half a mile wide. In a dis- 
trict 200 miles long and 100 miles 
wide all the lowlands were under 
water. At Fort Worth a levee was 
destroyed by dynamite to save a 
bridge. Telephone girls saved more 
than one hundred lives in the vicinity 


Heavy Floods 
in Texas 
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Boardman Robinson in the New York Tribune 


CLOSING IN! 


of Belton. They refused to leave their 
switchboards, altho menaced by the 
rising water, until they had given 
warning to the farmers in the neigh- 
boring valley of the coming flood. In 
that valley eleven persons were 
drowned. Many escaped only by 
climbing trees and were marooned 
in the tree tops for a long time. 

While the rain was falling in 
Texas, a three-days’ snow storm 
which is said to have broken all local 
records was covering Colorado with a 
thick white blanket. The official rec- 
ord shows that the fall in Denver was 
45% inches. Railway traffic was 
checked, the schools were closed and 
there were losses of cattle on the 
plains. At the same time the weather 
in Illinois, Iowa and Indiana was like 
that of spring. 


The Mexican Con- 
gress, on the 9th, 
declared that the 
recent election was null and void, be- 
cause returns had been received from 
only. one-twentieth of the voting 
places. It also made Huerta Presi- 
dent ad interim, pending a new elec- 
tion, which has been called to be held 
in July. This action was taken by 
unanimous vote, but the Catholic 
members were absent. Nothing was 
said about the legality of the election 
of the members of Congress them- 


The War in 
Mexico 


selves. It appears that Huerta is to 
be president, or dictator, for at least 
seven months, unless he is dislodged 
by force or removed by death. On the 
following day he had bills introduced 
giving him the powers of a dictator, 
with respect to the War, Finance and 
Interior Departments. There was no 
opposition, and the bills were past. 
He was also authorized to procure 
an interior loan of $50,000,000 by a 
bond issue. It is reported that Fran- 
cisco de la Barra, now in Berlin and 
about to go to Japan, has been direct- 
ed to gain the aid of Japan, if possi- 
ble, by concessions. Huerta’s Con- 
gress has authorized him to sell na- 
tional property at his discretion. 

In the north, last week, General 
Villa occupied Chihuahua and then 
sent a part of his force in pursuit of 
the Federal soldiers, who, in com- 
pany with many refugees, were mak- 
ing their way to Ojinaga, on the 
American boundary. But nearly all of 
the fugitives escaped. They consumed 
eight days in making the journey 
thru the desert, and were harried by 
rebel sharpshooters. At least a hun- 
dred of the civilians and soldiers 
were killed. In the south, Zapata 
menaced the capital, but after a de- 
feat, in which General Genovevo de 
la O was killed, it was reported that 
he had decided to enter Huerta’s 
service. Many fled from the capital to 


Vera Cruz. Huerta’s family left the 
city. It was said that they had gone 
to Manzanillo and might be carried 
from that port to San Francisco. The 
coal mines in the north were closed. 

Attention was concentrated upon 
Tampico, where the rebels began, on 
the 10th, to attack the city. Many 
foreign residents sought refuge on 
the American, British and German 
warships. There were three Ameri- 
can battleships in the harbor. Rear 
Admiral Fletcher, in command, 
warned the rebels that they must not 
harm foreigners or their property. 
After two days’ fighting the rebels 
held the outskirts of the town, while 
the Federal soldiers were in posses- 
sion of the center and the waterfront. 
They were aided by a Federal gun- 
boat. On the 12th, Admiral Fletcher 
ordered both parties to stop fighting, 
because the foreigners who had not 
come to the ships could find no place 
of safety. His orders were obeyed, 
and he took measures to protect the 
foreign residents, a majority of 
whom were on the waterfront. The 
rebels were repulsed on the 13th with 
heavy losses. 


Guayaquil, the 
principal s ea port 
of Ecuador, has 
been called the pesthouse of the Pa- 
cific, because of the prevalence there 
of dangerous infectious diseases, 
especially bubonic plague and yellow 
fever. The plague recently spread 
to the adjoining rural districts, and 
it has caused the deaths of about 
400 persons in the last four weeks. 
There are more than 100 cases of 
yellow fever in the city. Our Govern- 
ment has given notice to the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador that unless needed 
sanitary improvements are made 
there, all ships coming from the port 
will be excluded from the Panama 
Canal. Last spring, Colonel Gorgas, 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, inspected the harbor and 
city, at the request of Ecuador. The 
sanitary plan which he approved 
was laid aside, because a loan for 
the amount required could not be ob- 
tained, but the local authorities be- 
gan the work with such funds as they 
could command. 

Last week a contract for the work 
was signed by the national Govern- 
ment and the prominent firm of J. G. 
White & Co.. which has offices in Lon- 
don and New York. It is said that 
$10,000,000 will be expended. But 
there is no news about the loan which 
Ecuador needs. The condition of the 
port has for a long time menaced the 
entire shipping of the west coast of 
South America. In 1912 Captain Ber- 
tolette, the commander of a United 
States cruiser, and several of his 
men died there of yellow fever. 


Ecuador’s 
Infected Port 
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The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign 
Relations has been 
‘told that the President desires rati- 
fication of the treaty negotiated with 
Nicaragua by Mr. Bryan. This treaty 
includes the agreement made by the 
Taft Administration, providing that 
our Government shall pay $3,000,- 
000 for an exclusive right to make an 
interoeceanic canal on the Nicaragua 
route, a naval station on the shore of 
the Gulf of Fonseca, and two or 
three small islands. The additional 
parts virtually provide for a protec- 
torate, requiring the consent of the 
United States for a declaration of 
war, permitting our Government to 
supervise Nicaragua’s foreign loans 
and authorizing it to intervene un- 
der certain conditions. Other Central 
American countries protested against 
ratification, and a majority of the 
committee opposed the treaty, saying 
to the President that the added parts 
should be withdrawn. 

It is now understood that the Pres- 
ident supports the entire treaty and 
is disposed to ask for action after the 
passage of the Currency bill. But the 
attitude of the committee has under- 
gone no change, and the opposition of 
other countries in Central America 
has been renewed. 


The Treaty 
with Nicaragua 


The annual an- 
nouncementof 
awards of the five 
Nobel prizes of $40,000 on the anni- 
versary of the founder’s death, De- 
cember 10, always excites world-wide 
interest because they serve as an ap- 
praisement of contemporary achieve- 


The Nobel Roll 
of Honor 


ment. The prizes in science and lit- 
erature are awarded by the respec- 
tive Swedish academies, and the 
peace prize by the Norwegian 
Storthing. These bodies take their 
responsibilities seriously and show 
a commendable intention to comply 
with Alfred Nobel’s injunction to 
disregard national lines. For that 
reason the list of the Nobel. prize- 
men affords an opportunity of com- 
paring the relative value of the con- 
tributions made by different coun- 
tries to modern culture in these five 
fields. It is, for instance, interesting 
and probably significant that Ger- 
many stands at the top of the list 
in four of the five and does not ap- 
pear at all in the fifth. Seventeen 
Nobel medals in all have been award- 
ed to Germans, five in chemistry, four 
each in physics, medicine and litera- 
ture, none for peace. In this field, on 
the other hand, the republics are con- 
spicuous, for eight out of the six- 
teen medals awarded for the promo- 
tion of international arbitration and 
world peace have gone to republics, 
three to France, three to Switzerland 
and two to the United States. 

Beginning in 1901 Nobel prizes 
have been bestowed upon seventy-six 
persons, who may be classified ac- 
cording to nationality as follows: 
Germany, 17; France, 15; Great 
Britain, 7; Netherland, 6; Switzer- 
land, 6; Sweden, 4; Italy, 4; United 
States, 4; Belgium, 3; Denmark, 2; 
Russia, 2; Spain, 2; Austria, 2; Nor- 
way, 1; India, 1. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this list is that the smaller countries 
are receiving more than their pro- 


portionate share of the Nobel prizes. 
This is brought out more strikingly 
if we divide the population of each 
country by the number of Nobel 
prizes it has received as in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Population. 
1. Switzerland, 1 prize to 610,000 
2. Netherlands, 1 “ “* 980,000 
3. Denmark, “ 1,290,000 
4. Sweden, = * 1,370,000 
5. Norway 1 * * oa 
6. Belgium, 1 “ * 2360,000 
7. France i * *“ 2606.000 
8. Germany, it * * gee 
9. Great Britain, 1 “ “6,400,000 
10. Italy, : 3 “ 8,100,000 
11. Spain, i * * $e 
12. Austria, 1 * .* ga75e.000 
13. United States 1 “ ‘“ 25,900,000 
14. Russia, 1 “ 80,000,000 
15. India, 1 “ 316,000,000 


Whether it is safe to draw any 
conclusions from these figures as to 
the national distribution of genius 
is a question that must be left en- 
tirely to the reader’s: judgment. The 
various Nobel committees are doubt- 
less conscientious and as competent 
and impartial as any such tribunal 
could be expected to be. But it would 
be too much to suppose them alto- 
gether unaffected by personal ac- 
quaintanceship and the strong influ- 
ences that are brought to bear upon 
them in favor of certain candidates. 

The figures, taken at their face 
value, would seem to support the 
theory sometimes advanced that a 
small community is more conducive 
to the development of genius than a 
large one. But it might, on the other 
hand, be surmised that the: Nobel 
committeemen in their effort to 
avoid the appearance of partiality 
have gone to the opposite extreme 
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WHY HUERTA IS LOSING HIS GRIP ON 


MEXICO 


Federal soldiers who have ‘‘stacked” their arms in the Calle Ancha, a street in Mexico City, and refuse to fight until they are paid and fed. Discontent 


in the army is growing stronger day by day. 
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and distributed their favors more 
evenly among the different countries 
than individual attainments would 
justify. 

In some cases it is difficult to de- 
cide as what nationality ought to 
be assigned, but any such changes 
would not make much difference in 
the relative rank. Of the four we 
claim as American only our peace 
men, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root, 
were born in this country. Professor 
Michelson came to us from Germany 
and Dr. Carrel from France. But 
since the United States gets blamed 
for all the faults of its immigrants 
it is entitled to credit for their 
achievements. 


Hitherto Asia, like 
Africa and South 
America, has been 
favored by no prizes from the Nobel 
Foundation, but this year the Swed- 
ish Academy of Letters rejected the 
numerous European candidates and 
gave the prize for the greatest work 
in idealistic literature to a Hindu, 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, whose 
strange mystical poetry has made 
such a sensation in England and 
America during the past year. The 
Independent of November 27 con- 
tained a character sketch of him by 
Rustom Rustomjee. 

The prize for the greatest discov- 
ery in physics goes for the fourth 
time to a Dutchman, thus bringing 
the Netherlands on a par with Ger- 
many at the head of the list in this 


The Nobel Prize- 
men of 1913 
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FOUNDER OF THE CHILDREN’S HOUSES 


Dr. Maria Montessori, now lecturing in this 
country, has shattered the conventional theories 
of education by abolishing the discipline and 
formal instruction of the schoolroom and devel- 
oping initiative and self-control in a spirit of 
freedom and coéperation. She began her work 
with the feeble-minded and later extended the 
method to normal children in the poorer quarters 
of Rome. 


field. The justice of the award to 
Prof. Heike Kamerlingh Onnes, of 
Leiden University, will not be dis- 
puted by those who recall his wonder- 
ful work at low temperatures, We 
Americans may boast of our Peary 
who attained the farthest North, but 
Onnes achieved a far greater tri- 
umph in 1911 when he went farthest 
in the direction of absolute zero. The 
point that marks the complete ab- 
sence of heat is —273° Cent. (or 
—459° Fahr.) and Onnes came with- 
in two degrees of it by boiling helium 
in a vacuum. At this nadir of tem- 
perature it appears all gases become 
solid and all metals become perfect 
conductors of electricity. 

The chemistry prize is this year 
awarded to Prof. Alfred Werner, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, who has devel- 
oped a new province of the inorganic 
world and built up compounds of 
cobalt, platinum, ammonia and water 
as complex as the hydrocarbons. 
Chemists had been so accustomed to 
drawing pictures of the molecules on 
paper or blackboard that they had 
come to think of them as flat, but 
Werner conceived the molecule in 
three dimensions and showed how 
two compounds might be identical 
in composition and connections and 
yet be different in structure and con- 
sequently different in properties. 

Prof. Charles Robert Richet, of 
Paris receives the prize for the most 
important discoveries in physiology, 
doubtless for his recent work on ana- 
phylaxis or serum sickness. He is 
now sixty-three years old and has 
been all his life a prolific writer and 
ardent investigator. He edits an an- 
nual dictionary of physiology, the 
Annales des sciences psychiques and 
the Revue scientifique. He has writ- 
ten poetry, romances and books on 
physiology, medicine, psychology, 
psychic research and peace. 


Henri la Fontaine, 
who received last 
week the Nobel 
Peace Prize of $40,000 for 1913, 
maintains the same mental attitude 
to a king as to a workingman. He 
respects not persons, but ideas. He 
is a Social Democrat. Since 1895 he 
has sat continuously in the Belgian 
Senate with only two years inter- 
mission. With the exception of 
Cremer, of England, he is the only 
representative of the working classes 
to have received the Nobel Prize, 
altho the organized labor parties are 
the most persistent and practical of 
peace advocates. La Fontaine’s life 
has been a life of service. With an 
indomitable persistence he has es- 
poused the cause of internationalism. 
Were he a billionaire or a secretary 
of state instead of a representative 


A Socialist 
Apostle of Peace 

















OUR IMPERIAL CONTEMPORARY 
Francis Joseph, like The Independent, is cele- 
brating the sixty-fifth anniversary of his acces- 
sion. The Emperor and The Independent began 

their careers in the same year, 1848. 


of the workingmen he could hardly 
have done more for the progress of 
internationalism than he has. Born 
April 22, 1854, at Brussels, La Fon- 
taine when a very young man began 
his career of doing good. In 1878 he 
became secretary of a model tech- 
nical school for girls. In 1889 he be- 
came Secretary of Social and Polit- 
ical Studies, which prepared the way 
for the revision of the Belgian elec- 
toral law in 1903. In 1891 he joined 
the Socialist party and two years 
later founded La Justice. In this 
organ and Le Peuple are to be found 
numerous articles from his pen. In 
1894 he took part in founding Brus- 
sels University and was appointed 
its Professor of International Law. 

Perhaps his most marvelous un- 
dertaking was the establishment of 
his model “House of Documentation,” 
founded in 1897, where at an almost 
inconceivable cost of energy he 
shows how track can be kept of 
everything that is now said any- 
where in the world or has ever been 
recorded. He has ever been one of the 
world’s most active pacifists, attend- 
ing all international congresses of 
arbitration and peace. No member of 
the Interparliamentary Union is 
more influential in its inner councils 
than he. And now that he is presi- 
dent of the Berne Peace Bureau he is 
the leader of the organized federated 
peace movement of the work. 

In 1910 Mr. La Fontaine, in codp-- 
eration with his lifelong partner of 
peace, Paul Otlet, founded the Union 
of International Associations, and 
during the same year a world’s con- 
gress was held in which were repre- 
sented 132 international organiza- 
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tions. The central committee of the 
union is now established in Brussels 
and is installed in a set of commo- 
dious quarters provided by the Bel- 
gian Government. With Otlet and 
Fried (the Nobel Prizeman of 1911) 
he undertook the editing in 1908 of 
Annuaire de la Vie internationale, 
and in 1912 of the periodical La Vie 
internationale. He is the author of 
Code of International Arbitration, 
Documentary History of Interna- 
tional Arbitration, * Chronological 
History of Arbitration Since 1794 
Down to 1900, Bibliography of Peace 
and Arbitration. In The Independent 
of December 21, 1905, a contributor 
thus sums up the man: 

He is one of these bold intelligences 
which walk about the world with open 
eyes. . . . He looks at institutions in 
order to see where they may im- 
proved; he considers conditions in or- 
der to change them. He is not to be 


changed by them. He is always going 
forward and upward. 


The fall of the 
Barthou ministry 
on the question of 
whether the new government bonds 
should be, like previous issues, ex- 
empt from taxation, left President 
Poincaré in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, for it was difficult to find a man 
who could command a sufficient ma- 
jority in the Chamber of Deputies to 
form a stable government. Whether 
the President has succeeded or not 
remains for the future to decide, but 
he has at least succeeded in finding 
a man who is willing to attempt it, 
Gaston Doumergue. He is a Senator 
and a member of the Radical Social- 
ist party, which as recently reor- 
ganized under the presidency of 
Joseph Caillaux, formed the largest 
sroup in the Chamber, and in com- 
bination with other groups of the 
Left and with some help from the 
' Right, was strong enough to over- 
throw the Government. But to over- 
throw a government is a different 
thing from establishing one, and this 
temporary coalition, composed as it 
is of nine distinct groups, does not 
afford very good backing for a min- 
istry, particularly one made up of 
comparatively unknown and untried 
men, such as M. Doumergue has 
gathered together. 

The Radical Socialist party should 
not be confused with the Socialist 
party proper, the Unified Socialists, 
with which it is at present allied. It 
has no clearly defined policy and 
some of the members of the new 
cabinet have but recently been fight- 
ing measures to which the Govern- 
ment is now committed. For in- 
stance, M. Caillaux opposed the ex- 
tension of the period of universal 
military service from two years to 


The New 
French Ministry 


thirty-two months, yet now, as Min- 
ister of Finance, the task devolves 
upon him to provide the funds for 
this increased expenditure. M. Cail- 
laux, in accepting the leadership of 
the Radical Socialist party last 
month, declared his intention if pos- 
sible of reducing by degrees the 
service to two years again. 

The new Premier is no friend of 
the alliance with Russia, but now, 
since he has assumed the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs because he could get 
no one else to take it, he will be the 
official defender of this policy. Then, 
too, all the members of the new cab- 
inet except one opposed the bill for 
proportional representation, which is 
still held up on amendments in the 
Senate, altho it has past the Cham- 
ber several times with large major- 
ities. 

The system of voting provided for 
in the pending electoral law sounds 
somewhat complicated, but was ex- 
plained in detail in The Independent 
some months ago. The most impor- 
tant change, that from _ scrutin 
d’arrondissement to scrutin de liste, 
may be most easily understood, per- 
haps, by putting it into American 
terms, and saying that the Congress- 
men are to be elected at large by the 
state as a whole instead of one from 


each district, as at present. The total 
number of votes cast is divided by 
the number of representatives to be 
elected. This gives what is called the 
“electoral quotient.” Then the num- 
ber of votes for each ticket is 
divided by the electoral quotient. 
This gives the number of representa- 
tives to which that party is entitled, 
and those on the ticket who received 
the largest vote are declared elected. 

Since the new ministry came in on 
the loan question, that was neces- 
sarily made the first test of its 
strength. Finance Minister Caillaux 
stated to the Chamber that the loan 
project would be temporarily with- 
drawn, because the Government had 
not yet decided upon the amount or: 
conditions of the loan. He promised, 
however, that the burden of increase 
of armament would be placed upon 
capital. At the conclusion of the de- 
bate the Doumergue Ministry re- 
ceived a vote of confidence of 302 to 
141. 

Minister Caillaux is a strong sup- 
porter of secular education and state 
schools, and since René Viviani, the 
Socialist Minister of Labor in the 
Clemenceau cabinet has been chosen 
for the portfolio of Public Instruc- 
tion, the new Government is likely 
to be decidedly anti-clerical. 
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C. R. Macauley, in the New York World 


DEATHBED REPENTANCE? 
Tammany has suddenly allowed Governor Glynn’s entire program of progressive legislation to be 
past thru the New York Legislature. The only trouble. with this cartoon is the fact that Tam- 
many, like the Sick Man of Europe, takes a great deal of killing, and it is never safe to an- 
nounce its demise. 














THE MONROE DOCTRINE: ITS LIMITATIONS AND 
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IMPLICATIONS 


BY WILLIAM H. TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


This, the first of a series of four 
articles by Mr. Taft on important 
international and constitutional sub- 
jects, was delivered as a lecture be- 
fore the New York Peace Society on 
December 18. The other addresses, 
on “Shall the Federal Government 
Protect Aliens in Their Treaty 
Rights?” “Has the American Gov- 
ernment the Power to Enter into 
General Arbitration Treaties?” and 
“The Federative Trend of Interna- 
tional Affairs,” will be published dur- 
ing the winter.—THE EDITOR. 
[e world has always called the 

Monroe Doctrine was announced 
by President Monroe in a message to 
Congress. It was a declaration to the 
world that any effort on the part of 
a European government to force its 
political system upon a people of this 
hemisphere, or to oppress it, would 
affect the safety of the United States 
and would be inimical to her inter- 
ests, and further that the subjecting 
to colonization by any European gov- 
ernment of any part of the two 
American continents, all of which 
was held to be within the lawful 
jurisdiction of some government, 
would be equally objectionable. The 
first part of the declaration was 
prompted by the fear that the then 
Holy Alliance of Russia, Prussia, 
Austria and France would attempt 
to assist Spain’in reconquering the 
Central and South American. repub- 
lics that had revolted from Spain 
and set up independent. governments. 
which had been recognized by the 
United States. The other part, 
against colonization, was prompted 
by certain claims that Russia. was 


T is now ninety years since what 


making to control over. territory on - 


the northwest coast of North Amer- 
ica, to which the United States then 
asserted title. There was expressly 
excepted from the Doctrine thus an- 
nounced any purpose to interfere 
with Spain’s effort to regain her lost 
colonies, or the continued exercize of: 
jurisdiction by European govern- . 
ments over any colonies or terri- 
tories which they then had in Amer- 
ica. 

I have not time to give the details 
of the instances in which the Presi- 
dent, representing our country in its 
foreign relations, found it necessary 
to insist upon compliance with the 
Monroe Doctrine. When Mr. Web- 


ster was Secretary of State, on be- 
half of our Government he declined 
to consider a proposition by England 
and France for a joint agreement 
with Spain as to the disposition of 
Cuba, stating that while the United 
States did not intend to interfere 
with the control of Cuba by Spain, 
it could not consent to the ownership 
of the island by any other power. 
Again, when Yucatan had been tem- 
porarily separated from Mexico by 
insurrection, and the insurrecto lead- 
ers sought to dispose of the country 
to the United States, or to England, 
or to Spain, President Polk, in de- 
clining their offer to the United 
States, advised them that.we could 
not consent to a transfer of dominion 
and sovereignty either to Spain, 
Great Britain or any other power, 
because “dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 


THE DOCTRINE IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Without directly citing the Monroe 
Doctrine by name, Mr. Seward pro- 
tested against the occupation of 
Mexico by France during the Civil 
War, with the purpose of colonizing 
or setting up a new government on 
the ruins of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. France denied having any 
other purpose than to collect its 
debts and redress its wrongs. After- 
ward the Mexican Government was 
overthrown and an empire estab- 
lished, with an Austrian Archduke 
at its head. The American Civil War 
closed, the American troops were 
massed on the Mexican border under 
Sheridan, and France was requested 
to withdraw her troops. She did so, 
and the collapse of the Maximilian 
Government followed. 

President Grant, in sending the 
San Domingo treaty to the Senate, 
announced that thereafter no terri- 


‘tory on the continent should be re- 


garded as subject to transfer to an 
European power, and that this was 
an adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
as a measure of national protection. 

Again, the policy was insisted upon 
and maintained by Mr. Olney and 


Mr. Cleveland in reference to Eng- 


land’s declination to arbitrate the 
boundary issue between Venezuela 
and British Guiana, in which Mr. 


Cleveland and Mr. Olney believed - 


that they saw a desire on the part of 
Great Britain, thru a boundary dis- 
pute, to sequester a considerable 
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part of Venezuela, valuable. because 
of the discovery of gold mines in it. 
Mr. Cleveland’s position in the mat- 
ter was sustained by a resolution 
which was past by both Houses. In 
this instance Mr. Olney used the ex- 
pression: 2 

Today the United States is practi- 
cally sovereign on this: continent, and 


its fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confines its interposition. 


IT HAS MADE FOR PEACE 


The original declaration of the 
Monroe Doctrine was prompted by 
England’s wish, when Canning was 
Foreign Minister, that England and 
the United States should make a joint 
declaration of such a policy. Since its 
announcement by President Monroe 
there have been frequent intimations 
by English statesmen while in office 
that they do not object to its main- 
tenance. Whether the other govern- 
ments of Europe have acquiesced in 
it or not, it is certain that none of 
them’ have insisted upon violating it 
when the matter was called to their 
attention by the United States. 
Every one admits that its mainte- 
nance until recently has made for 
the peace of the world, has kept Eu- 
ropean governments from intérmed- 
dling in the politics of this hemi- 
sphere, and has enabled all the vari- 
ous Latin-American republics that 
were offshoots from Spain to main- 
tain their own governments and their 
independence. While it may be truly 
said that it has not made for peace 
between them, still that was not 
within the scope of its purpose. It 
has, however, restrained the land 
hunger and the growing disposition 
for colonization by some European 
governments, which otherwise would 
certainly’ have carried them into this 
hemisphere. The very revolutions 
and instabilities of many of the 
Latin-American republics would have 
offered frequent excuse and oppor- 
tunity for intervention by European 
governments which they would have 
promptly improved. 


IS IT OBSOLETE? 


But now we are told that under 
changed conditions the Monroe Doc- 
trine has become an obsolete shibbo- 
leth, and that it promotes friction 
with our Latin-American neighbors, 
and that it is time for us to abandon 
it. It is said that it is an assertion 
of a suzerainty by the United States 
over both continents, that it seeks 
to keep under the tutelage of the 
United States great and powerful 
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nations like the Argentine Republic, 
Brazil and Chile, that its continu- 
ancé- as a declared policy of this 
Government alienates these and other 
republics of South America, injures 
their proper national pride, creates 
a resentment against us, which inter- 
feres with our trade relations, and 
does not promote the friendly feeling 
that strengthens the cause of peace. 


IT RESTS PRIMARILY ON OUR INTERESTS 


Before we proceed to consider this 
proposition, we ought to make clear 
certain definite: limitations of the 
-Monroe policy that are not always 
given weight by those who condemn 
it. In the first place, the Monroe Doc- 
trine is a policy of the United States, 
and is not an obligation of interna- 
tional law binding upon any of the 
countries affected, either the Euro- 
‘pean countries whose action it seeks 
to limit, or the countries whose gov- 
ernment and territory it seeks to 
protect. Nor indeed does it create an 
absolute obligation on the part of the 
United States to enforce it. It rests 
primarily upon the danger to the in- 
terest and safety of the United 
States, and, therefore, the nearer to 
her boundaries the attempted viola- 
tion of the Doctrine, the more direct- 
ly her safety is affected and the more 
acute her interest; and, naturally, 
therefore, the more extreme will be 
the measures to which she would re- 
sort to enforce it. While the assertion 
of the Doctrine covers both conti- 
nents, the measures of the United 
States in objecting to an invasion of 
the policy might be much less em- 
phatic in the case where it was at- 
tempted in countries as remote as 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile than in 
the countries surrounding the Carib- 
bean Sea, or that will be brought 
close to the United States by the 
opening of the Panama Canal. It is 
well that the declared policy has in 
the past covered both continents, be- 
cause this certainly contributed to 
the causes which made Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile the powerful coun- 
tries they have become. But as Dan- 
iel Webster said in Congress, in 1826, 
speaking of the plans of the Holy 
Alliance: 


If an armament had been furnished 
by the allies to act against provinces the 
most remote from us, as Chile or Buenos 
Ayres, the distance of the scene of ac- 
tion diminishing our apprehension of 
danger, and- diminishing, also, - our 
means of effectual interposition, might 
still have left us to content ourselves 
with remonstrance. But a very different 
case would have arisen if an army 
—e, and maintained by these pow- 
ers had been landed on the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico and commenced the 
war in our own immediate neighbor- 
hood. Such an event might justly be 
regarded as dangerous to ourselves, and 
on that ground call for decided and im- 
mediate interference by us. 


In other words, the extent of our 
intervention to enforce the policy is 
a matter of our own judgment, with 
a notice that it covers all America. 
It therefore follows that the Monroe 
Doctrine, so far as it applies to Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile, the so- 
called A. B. C. governments of South 
America, is now never likely to be 
prest, first because they have reached 
such a point that they are able to 
protect themselves against any Eu- 
ropean interference, and, second, be- 
cause they are so remote from us that 
a violation of the Doctrine with re- 
spect to them would be little harmful 
to our interests and safety. 


IT DOES NOT FORBID WAR 


The second great limitation of the 
Monroe Doctrine is that it does not 
contemplate any interference on our 
part with the right of an European 
government to declare and make war 
upon any American government, or 
to pursue such ‘course in the vindi- 
cation of its national rights as would 
be a proper method under the rules 
of international law. This was ex- 
pressly declared to be a proper term 
in the statement of the Doctrine by 
Mr. Seward during our Civil War, 
when Spain made war against Chile. 
He announced our intention to ob- 
serve neutrality between the two 
nations and he laid down the propo- 
sition that the Doctrine did not re- 
quire the United States, in a con- 
sistent pursuit of it, to protect any 
government in this hemisphere, 
either by a defensive alliance against 
the attacking European power or by 
interfering to prevent such punish- 
ment as it might inflict, provided 
only that in the end the conquering 
power did not force its own govern- 
ment upon the conquered people, or 
compel a permanent transfer to it of 
their territory, or resort to any other 
unjustly oppressive measures against 
them. And Mr. Roosevelt in his com- 
munications to Congress has again 
and again asserted that maintenance 
of the Doctrine does not require our 
Government to object to armed 
measures on the part of European 
governments to collect their debts 
and the debts of their nationals 
against governments in this conti- 
nent that are in default of their just 
obligations, provided only that they 
do not attempt to satisfy those obli- 
gations by taking over to themselves 
ownership and possession of the ter- 
ritory of the debtor governments, or 
by other oppressive measures. It 
may be conceded that Mr. Olney used 
language that was unfortunate in 
describing the effect of the Monroe 
Doctrine upon the position of the 
United States in this hemisphere. It 
is not remarkable that it has been 
construed to be the claim of suze- 


rainty over the territory of the two 
American continents. Our fiat is not 
law to control the domestic concerns 
or indeed the internal policies, or the 
foreign policies of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, or of other American 
governments, nor do we exercize 
substantial sovereignty over them. 
We are concerned that their govern- 
ments shall not be interfered with by 
European governments; we are con- 
cerned that this hemisphere shall not 
be a field for land aggrandizement 
and the chase for increased political 
power by European governments, 
such as we have witnessed in Africa 
and in China and Manchuria, and we 
believe that such a condition would 
be inimical to our safety and inter- 
ests. More than this, where a con- 
troversy between an European gov- 
ernment and a Latin-American re- 
public is of such a character that it 
is likely to lead to war, we feel that 
our earnest desire to escape the pos- 
sible result against which the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is aimed, is sufficient to 
justify our mediating between the 
European power and the Latin- 
American republic, and bringing 
about by negotiation, if possible, a 
peaceable settlement of the differ- 
ence. This is what Mr. Roosevelt did 
in Venezuela and in Santo Domingo. 
It was not that the use of force or 
threatened force to collect their debts 
by the European powers constituted 
a violation of the Monroe Doctrine 
that induced Mr. Roosevelt to act, 
but only a general desire to promote 
peace and also a wish to avoid 
circumstances in which an invasion 
of the Monroe Doctrine might easily 
follow. 


“A NATIONAL ASSET” 


It is said—and this is what fright- 
ened peace advocates from the Mon- 
roe Doctrine—that it rests on force, 
and ultimately on the strength of 
our army and our navy. That is true, 
if its enforcement is resisted. Its 
ultimate sanction and vindication are 
in our ability to maintain it; but our 
constant upholding and assertion of 
the Doctrine have enabled us, with 
the conflicting interests of European 


powers and the support of some and 


the acquiescence of others, to give 
effect to that Doctrine for now 
nearly a century, and that without 
the firing of a’single shot. This has 
given the Doctrine a _ traditional 
weight that assertion of a new policy 
by the United States never could 
have. It is a national asset, and, in- 
deed, an asset of the highest value 
for those who would promote the 
peace of the world. The mere fact 
that the further successful main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine in 
the improbable event that any Euro- 
pean power shall deliberately violate 
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it will require the exercize of force 
upon our part, is certainly not a 
reason for the most sincere advocate 
of peace to insist upon sacrificing its 
beneficent influence and prestige as 
an instrument of peace to prevent 
European intermeddling in _ this 
hemisphere which a century of suc- 
cessful insistence without actual use 
of force has given it. 

Much as the Doctrine may be crit- 
icized by the Continental press of 
Europe, it is an institution of one 
hundred years’ standing, it is some- 
thing that its age is bound to make 
Europe respect. It was advanced at 
a time when we were but a small 
nation with little power, and it has 
acquired additional force and pres- 
tige as our nation has grown to the 
size and strength and international 
influence that it now has. 

Were we to abandon the Doctrine 
and thus in effect notify the Euro- 
pean governments that so far as our 
remonstrance or interposition was 
concerned, they might take posses- 
sion of Santo Domingo, of Haiti, or 
of any of the Central American re- 
publics, or of any South American 
republics that might be disturbed by 
revolution, and that might give them 
some international excuse for inter- 
vention, it would be but a very short 
time before we would be forced into 
controversies that would be much 
more dangerous to the peace of this 
hemisphere than our continued as- 
sertion of the Doctrine properly un- 
derstood and limited. 


THE A. B, C. POWERS 


I fully sympathize with the desire 
to make such countries as the Argen- 
tine Republic, Brazil, Chile and other 
powers in South America that are 
acquiring stability and maintaining 
law and order within their bounda- 
ries, understand that we do not claim 
to exercize over them any suzer- 
ainty at all, and that we are not ten- 
dering our guardianship as if they 
were children or as if they needed it. 
We reserve to ourselves the right, 
should oppression or injustice be 
manifested in a warlike way by any 
of the European countries against 
them, and should they be unfortunate 
enough not to be able to give effective 
resistance, to determine whether it 
is not in our own interest to inter- 
vene and prevent an overturning of 
their government or an appropriation 
of their territory. But we recognize 
that this possibility is so remote that 
it practically removes them from the 
operation of the Monroe Doctrine. I 
am glad to see that Mr. Roosevelt, in 
his visit to those countries, has 
sought to impress them with the 
same view of the Monroe Doctrine 
that I have thus exprest. Indeed, he 


would have helped them, and us, too, 
far more if he had confined his teach- 
ings and lectures to explanations and 
limitations of the Monroe Doctrine 
and had not sought to destroy the in- 
dependence of the judiciary and de- 
moralize the administration of jus- 
tice in two continents. 


SHOULD WE INVITE THEIR COOPERA- 
TION? 


But it is said that we ought to 
invite in these so-called A. B. C. 
powers of South America to assist us 
in upholding the Doctrine and also 
in doing what the Doctrine, as well 
as neighborhood interests, may lead 
us to do with nearby countries 
around the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, and that we ought to 
establish some sort of relationship 
with these great powers as members 
of a kind of hegemony to decide upon 
Latin-American questions and par- 
ticipate in intervention to help along 
the smaller countries, and thus put 
such powers on an equality with us 
in our American policy and give as- 
surance of our disinterestedness. If 
we could do this, I would be glad to 
have it done, because it would relieve 
us of part of a burden and would 
give greater weight to the declara- 
tion of the policy. I would be glad to 
have an effort tactfully made to this 
end and I don’t want to discourage 
it; but I fear we should find that 
these powers’ would be loath to as- 
sume responsibility or burden in the 
matter of the welfare of a govern- 
ment like one of the Central Ameri- 
can republics, or Haiti or Santo Do- 
mingo so remote from them and so 
near to us. We attempted in case of 
disturbance in the Central American 
governments once or twice to interest 
Mexico, when Mexico had a respon- 
sible government and was very near 
at hand, but. President Diaz was loath 
to take any part with the United 
States in such an arrangement, and 
we found that whatever had to be 
done had to be done largely on the 
responsibility of the United States. 

If action in respect of any republic 
of South America were necessary 
under the Monroe Doctrine, the join- 
ing of the A. B. C. powers with the 
United States might involve suspi- 
cion and jealousy on the part of other 
South American republics not quite 
so prosperous or so stable as the 
A. B. C. powers. Thus, instead of 
helping the situation, the participa- 
tion of part of the South American 
governments might only complicate 
it. I know something about the char- 
acter of those countries myself, not 
from personal observation, but from 
a study of the character of Spanish 
descended civilizations and societies, 
and I venture to say that sensitive 


— ——— EE 
as they all may be in respect to sus- 
pected encroachments of the United 
States, they are even more sensitive 
as between themselves and their re- 
spective ambitions. During my Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Knox, the Secre- 
tary of State, tendered the good offi- 
ces of the United States as between 
South American governments who 
were bitter against each other over 
boundaries and other disputes, and 
successfully brought them to a 
peaceful solution, but in those con- 
troversies it was quite apparent that 
whatever then might be general feel- 
ing against the United States, their 
suspicions of each other, when their 
interests were at variance, were quite 
as intense. Indeed it is not too much 
to say that the fear in the hearts of 
the less powerful peoples of*South 
America of a South Ameri¢an he- 
gemony is more real than any gen- 
uine fear they may have of the actual 
suzerainty of our Government. My 
belief, therefore, is that unless we 
could organize a union of all the 
countries of two continents, which 
would be so clumsy as to be entirely 
impracticable, the influence of the 
United States can probably be exert- 
ed in support of the Monroe Doctrine 
more effectively and much less in- 
vidiously alone than by an attempt to 
unite certain of the South American 
powers in an effort to preserve its 
successful maintenance. I hope my 
fear in this respect will prove to be 
unfounded and that the plan sug- 
gested may be successful. 


THE ATTITUDE OF SOUTH AMERICA 


I have read with a great deal of 
interest the account given by Pro- 
fessor Bingham of South American 
public opinion toward the United 
States in his most interesting book, 
which he calls The Monroe Doc- 
trine an Obsolete Shibboleth. His 
views were based on an extended 
and very valuable opportunity for 
observation in nearly all the South 
American countries. He pictures 
with great force the feeling that is 
cultivated by the press of those 
countries against the United States, 
the deep suspicion that the people of 
South America have toward her pro- 
fessions of disinterestedness in 
South American and Central Amer- 
ican politics, and their resentment at 
what they regard as an assumption 
of guardianship and of suzerainty 
over them, and a patronizing atti- 
tude which they believe to be in- 
volved in the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine. He sets out the 
construction put by them on the 
various acts of the United States, 
and the mean and selfish and greedy 
motives they attribute to her, judg- 
ing by speeches by their statesmen 
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and politicians, and by editorials 
of their newspapers. I know some- 
thing of the opportunity the Spanish 
language affords to convey, with the 
most studied and graceful periods 
and with an assumption of courteous 
and impartial treatment, insinua- 
tions and suspicions of the sincerity 
of a person or a govérnment against 
whom the writer desires to awaken 
the hostility of his readers. Pro- 


fessor Bingham, without discussing ‘ 


the merits of the acts of authorities 
of the United States, to which he 
invites attention, merely gives the 
view that the South American press 
of different countries took of those 
acts. No one can read the book but 
see how utterly unjust is much of 
the criticism of the United States. 
Nevertheless, I quite agree that it is 
the bounden duty of this Government 
and her people to avoid as much as 
possible those acts which can give 
rise to a misconstruction of her mo- 
tives, and to take a course which 
shall deprive them of any appearance 
of a desire to use her power in this 
hemisphere or to enforce and extend 
the Monroe Doctrine with a view to 
her selfish aggrandizement. I know 
the attractiveness of the Spanish- 
American; I know his high-born 
courtesy, I know his love of art, his 
poet nature, his response to generous 
treatment, and I know how easily 
he misunderstands the thoughtless 
bluntness of an Anglo-Saxon diplo- 
macy, and the too frequent lack of 
regard for the feelings of others that 
we have inherited. I sympathize 
deeply with every effort to remove 
every obstacle to good feeling be- 
tween us and a great and growing 
people, if only we are not called upon 
in doing so to give up something 
valuable to us and to the world. 


HOW WE ARE MISUNDERSTOOD 


The injustice of the attitude which 
Professor Bingham and others who 
take his views describe as that of the 
South American press may be seen 
by one or two references. Our Cuban 
war was begun with the most un- 
selfish motives on our part and with 
a self-denying declaration, but it has 
been flaunted in South America as a 
war of aggression for aggrandize- 
ment and the exploitation of new 
territory, because the people of 
Porto Rico desired to come under our 
government and we accepted them, 
and because we found the Philip- 
pines in such a condition of anarchy 
that we had to take them over. We 
have not exploited either Porto Rico 
or the Philippines. We have only 
given them a better government and 
more prosperity and individual lib- 
erty than they ever had. We have 
promised the Filipinos that when 
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their people acquire sufficient educa- 
tion and knowledge to make their 
government stable, we will turn over 
the government to them. Twice 
Cuba has been under our control, and 
twice we have turned the island back 
to the people to whom we promised 
to do so when we entered upon the 
war. It has cost us hundreds of mil- 
lions of money and many valuable 
lives to give her her independence. 
Nevertheless, our conduct, as unself- 
ish and self-sacrificing as history 
shows, is treated among the South 
American people as an indication of 
our desire to enlarge our territorial 
control. Had we desired to extend 
our territory, how easily we could 
have done it? How many opportu- 
nities have been presented to us that 
we have rejected? Now is it a reason 
for us to give up a doctrine that has 
for near a century helped along the 
cause of peace that our motives in 
maintaining it have been miscon- 
strued by the persons who have so 
much profited by our enforcing it? 
If we had entered upon the policy 
merely because those people asked us 
to assert it, and for no other reason, 
then their wish to end it might prop- 
erly be given great weight, but the 
Doctrine was originally declared to 
be one in our own interest and for 


our own safety. True, it has greatly ~ 


strengthened our insistence upon the 
Doctrine that it helped these people 
to maintain their governmental in- 
tegrity and independence. Neverthe- 
less the question whether we shall 
continue it ought not to be controlled 
by their unjust feeling that our con- 
tinued maintenance of the Doctrine, 
with its proper limitations, in our 
own interest, is in some way or other 
a reflection upon their national pres- 


ernment may bring the offending 
government before an impartial tri- 
bunal to answer for its fault and to 
abide the judgment of the court as 
to the remedy or damages that shall 
be judged against it, if any. Now it 
is utterly impossible that the peace 
of the world may be brought about 
under such an arrangement as long 
as there are governments that cannot 
maintain peace within their own 
borders, and whose instability is 
such that war is rather the normal 
than the exceptional status within 
their territory. One of the most cry- 
ing needs in the cause of genera! 
peace is the promotion of stability 
in government in badly governed 
territory. This has been the case 
with Santo Domingo and Haiti. It 
has been true in a majority of the 
republics of Central America, and 
until recently was true in the north- 
ern part of South America. Revolu- 
tions in those countries have been 
constant, peace has been the excep- 
tion, and prosperity, health, happi- 
ness, law and order have all been im- 
possible under such conditions and 
in such governments. The nearer 
they are to our borders the more of 
a nuisance they have become to us 
and the more injurious they are to 
our national interests. It was the 
neighborhood nuisance that led to 
the Cuban war and justified it. 
Now when we properly may, with the 
consent of those in authority in such 
governments, and without too much 
sacrifice on our part, aid those gov- 
ernments in bringing about stability 
and law and order, without involving 
ourselves in their civil wars, it is 
proper national policy for us to do 
so. It is not only proper national 
policy, but it is international philan- 


tige and international standing. It~.thropy. We owe it as much as the 
has made for peace in ninety years.—fortunate man owes aid to the un- 


Why will it not make for peace in the 
next one hundred years if we pre- 
serve it? 


OUR SERVICE TO THE WEAKER NATIONS 


But it is said that the Doctrine has 
been greatly extended and that it has 
led to intermeddling by our Govern- 
ment in the politics of the smaller 
countries, like Santo Domingo and 
the Central American republics, and 
that we are exercizing a protectorate 
of a direct character over some of 
them. What we are doing with re- 
spect to them is in the interest of 
civilization and we ought to do it to 
aid our neighboring governments 
whether the Monroe Doctrine pre- 
vails or not. My hope, as an earnest 
advocate of world peace, is that ul- 
timately by international agreement 
we shall establish a court like that of 
The Hague, into which any govern- 
ment aggrieved by any other gov- 


fortunate in the same neighborhood 
and in the same community. We are 
international trustees of the pros- 
perity we have and the power we en- 
joy, and we are in duty bound to use 
them when it is both convenient and 
proper to help our neighbors. When 
this help prevents the happening of 
events that may prove to be an acute 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine by 
European governments, our duty in 
this regard is only increased and am- 
plified. Therefore it was that Mr. 
Roosevelt mediated between Vene- 
zuela and the governments of Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy, as I have 
already explained. So it was in the 
case of Santo Domingo, where a sim- 
ilar situation was foreshadowed, and 
in which, in order to relieve that 
situation, we assumed the burden of 
appointing tax collectors and custom 
house officials who were under our 
protection and who were thereby 
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thus removed from _ revolutionary 
attacks. We thus took away any mo- 
tive for revolution, because it could 
not be successful without the funds 
which the seizure of custom houses 
and the instrumentalities for the col- 
lection of taxes would furnish. This 
arrangement was perfected in a 
treaty, and it has been most profit- 
able to the people of Santo Domingo, 
and has relieved them from a suc- 
cession of revolutions that had been 
their fate before it was adopted. The 
policy does not involve and ought not 
to involve a protectorate or any 
greater intervention in their internal 
affairs or a control of them than this 
power to protect custom houses may 
involve. This is ample to secure paci- 
fication. 

We cannot be too careful to avoid 
forcing our own ideas of govern- 
ment on peoples who, tho favoring 
popular government, have such dif- 
ferent ideas as to what constitutes 
it, and whose needs in respect to the 
forms of government that promote 
prosperity and happiness for them 
are widely variant from our own re- 
quirements. 

Arrangements similar to that 
made with Santo Domingo were 
sought from the United States by 
the governments of Honduras and 
Nicaragua, and treaties were made, 
but they were defeated by the Senate 
of the United States without good 
ground, as it seems to me. I am glad 
to note that the present Administra- 
tion is looking with more favor upon 
treaties of this kind than its present 
supporters in the Senate were will- 
ing to give them when they were 
tendered to them for ratification by 
a Republican Administration. 


AVOID WAR IN MEXICO 


When we come to Mexico, where 
anarchy seems now to reign, the 
question is a most delicate one. In- 
tervention by force means the expen- 
diture of enormous treasure on our 
part, the loss of most valuable lives 
and the dragging out of a tedious war 
against guerrillas in a_ trackless 
country, which will arouse no high 
patriotic spirit and which, after we 
have finished it, and completed the 
work of tranquillity, will leave us 
still a problem full of difficulty and 
danger. All that those of us who are 
not in the Government can do is to 
support the hands of the President 
and the Secretary of State, and to 


present to the European powers and 
the world a solid front, with the 
prayer that the policy which is being 
pursued, whatever it may be, will be 
a successful one, and relieve us from 
the awful burden of such a war as 
that I have described. In spite of the 
discouraging conditions in Mexico, 
however, the present situation illus- 
trates the beneficent influence of the 
Monroe Doctrine on the attitude of 
the European powers, which, in spite 
of the injury to the property and 
persons of their nationals, look to 
the United States as the guide whom 
they are willing to follow in working 
out a solution. The condition of Mex- 
ico is bad enough, to be sure, but if 
it had involved us in European com- 
plications, such as would have been 
likely to arise had there been Euro- 
pean intervention, its consequences 
might have been a great deal worse. 


THE “LODGE AMENDMENT” 


Exception is taken to the resolu- 
tion which the Senate adopted in 
August, 1912, in which it was de- 
clared: 

That when any harbor or other place 
on the American continents is so situ- 
ated that the occupation thereof for 
naval or military purposes might threat- 
en the communications or the safety of 
the United States, the Government of 
the United States could not see without 
grave concern the possession of such 
harbor or other place by any corpora- 
tion or association which has such a re- 
lation to another government, not 
American, as to give that government 
practical power of control for national 
purposes. 

It suffices to say that this is not an 
enlargement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
It only calls special attention to a 
way of indirection by which it can 
be violated. The policy of making 
such an announcement at the time 
may perhaps be questioned, but that 
such an indirect method of securing 
a military outpost threatening to the 
safety of the United States would. be 
injurious to her interests does not 
admit of doubt. 

I do not intend here to go into 
the question of the merits of the con- 
troversy over the justice of our 
acquisition of the Canal Zone, en- 
abling us to construct the Panama 
Canal. It would involve too long a 
discussion and is not relevant to the 
subject matter of this address, be- 
cause what was done in that case by 
our Government was not any asser- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, was not 


justified on the ground of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and our right to do 
what we did was based on very dif- 
ferent principles. Earnest and sin- 
cere efforts were made in my admin- 
istration to satisfy the United States 
of Colombia. A treaty has been made 
with her representative, in Mr. ~ 
Roosevelt’s administration, which 
seemed fair, but it was immediately 
rejected. All efforts to secure an ad- 
justment of her grievances have 
failed, and recently negotiations 
were postponed by her, with the be- 
lief that the incoming Administra- 
tion, of different political com- 
plexion, would be more willing than 
mine to do what she regards as ex- 
act justice to her. We should, there- 
fore, await with hope that the pres- 
ent Administration may solve what 
for us was an insoluble difficulty. 

Mr. Root, whose great construc- 
tive labors in the cause of world 
peace have just received most just 
recognition in the Nobel Prize, in his 
visit to South America attempted to 
convince the people of those repub- 
lics that we wish no more territory, 
and that we wish only the prosperity 
of all our neighbors. And Mr. Knox, 
in his visit to Venezuela, and to all 
the republics of the West Indies and 
Central America, made the same 
effort. I hope that Mr. Roosevelt may 
carry the same message to South 
America. Doubtless he is doing so. 

After some years, I hope that a 
consistent course on our part may 
effect an abatement of the present 
feeling described by Professor Bing- 
ham and others. But however that 
may be, and whatever injustice the 
South American peoples may do us 
in suspecting us of selfish plans 
against them and their territory, we 
ought not to allow the present ex- 
prest hostility to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which involves no assertion of 
suzerainty or sovereignty over them, 
to change our course. The Doctrine 
is based on a wise policy in our own 
interest to exclude from this hemi- 
sphere the selfish political inter- 
ference of European governments, 
and their appropriation of territory, 
not for the purpose of increasing our 
power or territory, but for the pur- 
pose of promoting the prosperity, 
independence and happiness of the 
peoples of these two continents and 
so of insuring our own peace and 
safety. 

New Haven, Connecticut 
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WINFRED T. DENISON 
Secretary of the Interior for the Philippine Islands 


A NEW PHILIPPINE ADMINISTRATOR 


T the present day it may need 
A emphasis, but hardly argu- 
ment, that the successful 
management of our insular posses- 
. sions involves a consistent, continu- 
ous national policy free from disturb- 
ances and deflections of partizan 
differences in this country. 

We have done well, on the whole, 
in enforcing proper standards of in- 
sular administration and the upbuild- 
ing of sound traditions—very well in 
the disregard of spoils claims in in- 
sular administration. It is only fif- 
teen years, however, since the Span- 
ish-American War, and fifteen years 
is a short time; small wonder is it 
then that an insular service, con- 
stantly recruited from below, has not 
yet come into being. A new adminis- 
tration is inevitably confronted with 
pressure for partizan advantages in 
-appointments. 


It has already been pointed out in 
The Independent that the Philippine 
policy of the Wilson administration 
is substantially a progressive appli- 
cation of the principles that have 
guided the Philippine administration 
from McKinley, through Roosevelt, to 
Taft. We are, in other words, in a 
fair way toward the formulation of 
a national policy. No less important 
is the striking evidence President 
Wilson has just furnished of his dis- 
regard of irrelevant party consider- 
ations in the appointment of admin- 
istrators of the Islands. He has just 
named to membership on the Philip- 
pine Commission and as head of one 
of the most important departments a 
man who, in his own person, repre- 
sents the ideal of a career in public 
service, a selection all the more note- 
worthy when the appointee is not a 
Democrat. Winfred T. Denison, who 


has just been named to succeed Dean 
C. Worcester as Secretary of the In- 
terior of the Philippine Islands, is 
unusually apt and seasoned for public 
life, for generous, thorogoing, hard- 
thinking, courageous devotion to the 
work of statesmanship. A _ well- 
grounded lawyer, thru his pre- 
liminary training in private law, he 
entered the Federal service in the 
United States Attorney’s office in 
New York in 1996. Denison’s work 
in the District Attorney’s office made 
natural his promotion by President 
Taft to be an Assistant Attorney 
General under Mr. Wickersham, and 
his retention by Attorney General 
McReynolds after a change of ad- 
ministration. 

During the years in the service of 
the Federal Government he never 
failed. to work for a vigorous and 
well-conceived extension of the civil 
service to the higher appointive offi- 
ces, and his clear-sightedness on this 
cardinal point of democratic govern- 
ment makes his own appointment by 
President Wilson especially satisfy- 
ing. 

The work that now awaits him has 
the interest of variety and scope. As 
Secretary of the Interior, he becomes 
head of a number of the most im- 
portant bureaus in the Philippine 
Government, broadly corresponding 
to our own Interior Department. The 
most important of these is the Land 
Bureau. There thus devolves upon 
him the study and gradual evolution 
of a sound land policy for the Philip- 
pine Islands. Some 60,000,000 acres 
of public lands have been locked up 
these years from development be- 
cause an atmosphere of suspicion and 
the lack of aggressive imagination 
have prevented an adequate consid- 
eration of the fundamental problem 
of the Philippines; the building up of 
an independent, small-holdings agri- 
cultural community, thru a system- 
atic, far-sighted development policy 
of the Government. To the solution 
of this problem, Mr. Denison brings 
a large social vision and a trained ca- 
pacity to work out difficult economic 
and industrial problems. His intellec- 
tual equipment is effective because of 
the contagion of his character. In all 
the subtle ways in which public lead- 
ers, particularly in our island pos- 
sessions, affect the spirit and hopes 
of men, Denison is bound to exert a 
sturdy influence. 

Mr. Denison may know in advance 
little of the Philippines. But he 
knows a great deal about high ideals 
and sound principles of public serv- 
ice. Lacking such a developed colonial 
service as we must ultimately have 
if we are to take our colonial prob- 
lems seriously, such a non-partizan 
appointment as this is full of prom- 
ise. 











A STRANGE VISITOR AT SCHOOL 


E was a foreigner, not offen- 
Hew so, but noticeably so. 

de used his hands and face 
in talking so you could tell what 
he was saying even when you 
could not understand his words on 
account of his queer accent. Then, 
too, his questions were so absurd and 
he had such difficulty in understand- 
ing the most ordinary things! 

The superintendent showed him 
into the room with great politeness 
and told him he was at liberty to ask 
any question of the pupils. The stran- 
ger inquired what study was being 
taught and was told history. 

“Of what country or people?” 

“Our own.” 

“An excellent and important study. 
I will ask them a few easy questions 
with great pleasure. Who discovered 
the land in which you live?” 

All voices answered in unison, 
“Christopher Columbus!” 

The stranger looked puzzled. “Isn’t 
that queer,” he said, “that they 
should all get it wrong? No, children, 
Christopher Columbus discovered 
some islands thousands of miles from 
here, farther away than Alaska. Who 
discovered this country, this town, 
this county, this State of Wyoming? 
What, no one knows? Well, I am a 
stranger here and I do not know. I 
will ask your teacher to tell us both.” 

But as the teacher looked rather 
startled and displeased, the stranger 
with his habitual politeness said: 
“Doubtless you wish to bring that in 
at some later time. I will ask another 
question. What European Power 
once owned this country?” 

Again came the answer in concert, 
“England.” 

“No, no. You are all wrong. We 
learned better than that even in my 
own school. You must have in mind 
some country a thousand miles from 
here. Think a minute and you will e- 
member, I’m sure. What great king 
ruled over this land, a tyrant and a 
wicked man?” 

“George the Third!” 

“How curious. No, it was Philip 
the Second of Spain I had in mind. 
When did this country become inde- 
pendent ?” 

“1776.” 

“Ah, you are thinking about the 
East. Strange that they should know 
so much more about the history of 
New England than of their own 
state! But I will help you. Don’t you 
remember one of the first battles of 
the war for independence, a defeat 
apparently, but really a victory in 
the way it roused the people, a little 
band of patriots who died to make 
this a free land, how they were 
overpowered and destroyed by the 
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enemy? I see by your hands that you 
all know it. What was it?” 

“Bunker Hill.” 

“Why, that is New England again. 
I meant, of course, the Alamo.” 
Turning to the superintendent, “Do 
you not try to inspire them with the 
heroic deeds of their own history?” 

“Well, you see, the annexation of 
Texas and the Mexican War were 
considered by all good citizens as in- 
famous crimes.” 

“Ah, then you think the Mexican 
Government better than the English 
and that there was less cause for re- 
bellion against Santa Anna than 
against George III?” 

“Not that exactly, but it was 
thought to be a war in the interests 
of the South and so the Northerners 
opposed it.” 

“Well, that is natural. But one 
thing explain to me. Why do you call 
these men who would sacrifice the 
future interests of the millions of 
people now living here rather than 
allow the opposing party to gain a 
temporary advantage, ‘good citi- 
zens’ ?” 

The superintendent looked con- 
fused and all he could say was that he 
“guessed it was because they called 
themselves so.” 

The visitor again addrest the 
school: . “You are fortunate in living 
in a land so rich in romance and in- 
spiring associations. You must know 
the story of its pioneers by heart; 
how that peculiar people, somewhat 
fanatical perhaps, but strong in 
faith, driven from their homes by 
religious persecution, journeyed far 
to the westward to find freedom to 
worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences; how 
they suffered from cold and starva- 
tion, how they fought with the In- 
dians and how they finally triumphed 
over the hardships of the wilderness 
and founded there a great city. 
Tell me, children, what are they 
called?” 

“Pilgrim Fathers” came in chorus 
from all parts of the room. 

“No, no, no. I do not make myself 
plain. I meant, of course, the Mor- 
mons.” The stranger turned to the 
teacher. “So you study the history of 
New England here? I suppose, then, 
that in New England they study the 
history of Wyoming?” 

“No, they do not, but you see chil- 
dren always take more interest in 
distant places and times long past.” 

“How strange! So different from 
the children in my own land.” 

“Yes, but it is true,” persisted the 
teacher, “the children dislike the his- 
tory of their own country.” 

The stranger looked perplexed. 


“One would think that the stories of 
Irdian wars and the life of the cow- 
boy, miner and hunter would interest 
them. Are these your text books?” 

And he took up some parer-bound 
books lying on the desk and read 
their titles, Life of Buffalo Bill and 
Sitting Bull, War Chief of the Sioux. 

“Mercy, no!” cried the indignant 
teacher. “I confiscated those out of 
one of the desks and I am going to 
burn them up.” 

The stranger appeared likely to 
ask some more embarrassing ques- 
tions, but the superintendent, who 
had recovered his equilibrium, inter- 
posed, “You see we do not teach them 
the history of this particular spot of 
ground. That is of no importance. It 
is their history as a race that is of 
the most value. Miss B , will you 
conduct a recitation in your usual 
way to show our methods.” 

The teacher began. “Knut Nelson, 
where did our forefathers come 
from?” 

“Our forefathers came from Eng- 
land in the ‘Mayflower,’ in 1620.” 

“That is right. Patrick O’Brien, 
you may tell us why they came to this 
country.” 

“Because they objected to the Po- 
pish practises of the Church.” 

“Very good. And now I will ask lit- 
tle Esther Straus why her great- 
great-grandparents were driven out 
of England.” 

“Because they tried to restore 
primitive Christianity and thought it 
wrong to do any work on Sunday.” 

“Excellent. I thought you would 
remember that lesson. Ivan Oblinski, 
tell the gentleman why the history of 
England is of such importance to us.” 

“Because of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestry.” 

“You see,” said the teacher, “that 
we do not neglect the important fac- 
tor of race. We believe in training 
these young people in harmony with 
the ideals and traditions of their 
lineage.” 

“An excellent plan. Of what na- 
tionality are your pupils?” 

“About one-third Polack and one- 
third Swede and the rest mixt.” 

“So their ancestors did not all 
come over in the ‘Mayflower’?” 

“Not exactly. There are, in fact, 
more immigrants landed at New 
York in one day now than came over 
in the whole seventeenth century.” 

“I suppose, then, your histories 
give a large part of their space to 
this later and more important immi- 
gration.” 

“Well, I don’t believe they more 
than mention it, come to think of it.” 

“Of course you give two-thirds of 
your time to Swedish and Polish his- 
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tory, literature and national tradi- 
tions?” 

“Excuse me,” interposed the super- 
intendent, “we must pass on to the 
language room now.” 

“Oh, certainly. This is all so novel 
and curious to me, you know. Your 
problems here are unique, and, if I 
may so express myself, your educa- 
tional methods are still more unique. 
I suppose you carry the same prin- 
ciple of racial continuity into the 
language work and give a good deal 
of attention to Slavic and Scandina- 
vian languages?” 

“Not at all; we teach Latin, Greek 
and French in our school.” 

“Ah, what is your object in select- 
ing Latin and Greek, may I ask?” 

“We did not select them. They are 
the traditional languages,” replied 
the superintendent. 

“Ah, certainly. How mistaken the 
impression we get of a foreign coun- 
try, to be sure. I had been told that 
you had no traditions in this new 
country of yours, but I find on the 
contrary that you have inherited 
everybody’s traditions.” 

“But the high schools have to 
teach Latin and Greek because the 
universities require them.” 

“Oh, when I was in the university 
the other day they told me that they 
would be glad to substitute other en- 
trance requirements, but they would 
not get any students for these are 
what the high schools teach. It is 
like two lovers holding hands for 
hours after it has ceased to be a 
pleasure, merely because either is 
afraid to let go lest the other suspect 
a waning affection.” 

“But so many of our words are de- 
rived from the Latin and Greek, es- 
pecially scientific and _ technical 
terms, that it would be impossible to 
understand science thoroly without 
the knowledge of these languages.” 

“Quite true, I see that. So it is the 
scientific men who insist on their stu- 
dents being prepared in Latin and 
Greek?” 

“Well, no. In fact, the scientific 
men, almost all of them, are preju- 
diced against them and consider 
them a waste of time. But Latin and 
Greek literatures are the most in- 
spiring in the world, and no one can 
be considered educated who cannot 
read and enjoy in the original the 
immortal works of Plato and Virgil.” 

“No, certainly not. It is a wonder- 
ful blessing to enter so completely 
into the spirit of other tongues. ‘He 
who learns a new language acquires 
a new soul.’ All thru their lives your 
graduates will read with pleasure the 
great authors of antiquity.” 

The superintendent did not see any 
necessity for replying to this remark, 
doubtless because it was so obviously 


true, and continued: “Besides, Latin 
and Greek are the foundations of our 
own language. No one can use the 
English language with propriety and 
elegance without a knowledge of the 
classic languages.” 

“You find, then, a great superiority 
in your classical students in the use 
of their native tongue.” 

“Well, not what we might expect. 
Those who translate too much from 
Latin and Greek get a wretched Eng- 
lish style.” 

“So instead of acquiring a new 
soul they lose their own soul?” 

“Of course for practical purposes 
modern languages are more impor- 
tant, I admit,” said the superintend- 
ent. 

“Yes, you said you taught French. 
Have you so many pupils of that na- 
tionality in the community ?” 

“No, there are no French children 
and I do not know of a Frenchman in 
town.” 

“Then it is for the elevating and 
inspiring nature of the literature 
that you teach it?” 

The superintendent hesitated, then 
said: “I admit it is hard to find 
French books fit for our young people 
to read, but we have a few specially 
expurgated editions for their use. As 
I said, its practical value is the main 
object of a modern language.” 

“Yes, I see that. You select, of 
course, that modern language which 
will be most useful to your young 
men. We do the same in our schools. 
We teach the languages of our colo- 
nies and of the countries contiguous 
to our own and with which we are 
in closest touch politically and com- 
mercially. Let me see, what countries 
are adjacent to you in which a for- 
eign tongue is spoken?” 

“Mexico only, where they speak 
Spanish.” 

“And where do your graduates go 
mostly in foreign lands?” 

“Some of our young men are in 
Panama or Cuba, some in South 
America.” 

“Spanish again. And your colo- 
nies?” 

“They are all Spanish speaking.” 

“And with what countries are you 
cultivating the closest relations?” 

“We aspire to control the desti- 
nies of all the nations in this hemi- 
sphere.” 

“And these nearly all speak Span- 
ish. Well, you are more fortunate 
than we who have to teach so many 
different languages to cover the same 
points. I suppose you make Spanish 
the main modern language of all 
your schools.” 

“No, it is scarcely taught at all. 
You see there is no literature worth 
mentioning in Spanish except Cer- 
vantes.” 


“How very strange. Our critics 
think that Galdos and Valdes are 
among the greatest of living novel- 
ists, and the dramatist Echegaray 
got the Nobel Prize for the greatest 
work in literature. I believe no Amer- 
ican author has yet received this 
prize.” Then, turning to the teacher 
in charge, “What is your chief aim 
in teaching literature?” 

“We try most to inspire the pupils 
with a love for the purest and lofti- 
est products of the human intellect. 
This is such a prosaic and material- 
istic age. And the people here have 
such low ideals and such vulgar 
tastes. They prefer a comic opera 
or a farce to reading something 
edifying and instructive, like Aristo- 
phanes or Lucian. It is almost incred- 
ible, but it is a fact, that nearly all 
my class in the Iliad stayed out of 
school not long since to watch the 
reports of a prize fight with all its 
disgusting details. Right in the hard 
part of Homer, too, book seven, 
the combat between Ajax and Hector. 
Shows how little they care for the in- 
tellectual life. It is very discourag- 
ing. They read no poetry except dia- 
lect stuff like Riley or Daly or Dun- 
bar. I can’t get them to read great 
poetry like Burns or Lowell.” 

“I suppose you endeavor to culti- 
vate their artistic appreciation in 
other arts than literature, such as 
painting and sculpture?” 

“No, that is impossible. We have 
none of the facilities.” 

“What facilities do you lack? You 
have stones and butter. It was on a 
stone that Giotto learned to draw, 
and Michel Angelo modeled his first 
masterpiece of butter.” 

“TI mean that we have no great art 
galleries. A copy of a great painting 
is not equal to the original, and we 
can’t buy a Raphael or Murillo.” 

“No, but that does not apply to 
sculpture.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you can get a cast of the 
Venus of Milo or the Faun of Praxi- 
teles that is absolutely identical with 
the original except in material.” 

“But it is useless to try to teach 
art in the public schools. Some stu- 
dents can’t draw.” 

“Are there no photographers in 
the city?” inquired the stranger. 

“Yes, all the boys are crazy over it. 
But photography is not one of the 
fine arts.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because—because it’s modern.” 

Here the superintendent inter- 
posed to stop the useless discussion. 
“You do not understand our difficul- 
ties here. This is a sordid and com- 
mercial place and we can spend no 


.time or money on the cultivation of 


the esthetic pleasures. We must be 
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practical and. prepare our students 
directly for life.” 

“Yes, I see. An excellent aim. What 
do your young men do for a living?” 

“Oh, some of them work in shops, 
some in mines, some on ranches.” 

“You teach them to do all these 
things?” 

“No, I have thought of introduc- 
ing a course in manual training, but 
we have not the facilities. Besides, 
some think it is a fad. There is noth- 
ing the American public hates so 
much as a fad.” 

“Then, I suppose, you give the fun- 
damental principles of mechanics, 
agriculture and mining, so they see 
the higher aspects and deeper mean- 
ing of their life work?” 

“No, we can’t do that. They pick 


up what they can in the shops or on 


the railroad or elsewhere. Many take 
lessons by correspondence from a 
man in Pennsylvania. The railroad 
sends out an instruction car some- 
times. The sugar factory educates 
farmers in the art of raising beets.” 

“It seems, then, that this impor- 
tant part of the educational work is 
being taken out of the public schools. 
The utilitarians do not seem to be 
forcing you to be practical as rapidly 


A 


HE election of Sir William 

! Crookes to the presidency of 

the Royal Society, the oldest 
and most renowned of the scientific 
associations of Great Britain, is a 
fitting honor to crown the career of 
one of the most remarkable men of 
our time. He is now in his eighty- 
second year, and a half century has 
past since he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. His active life 
has then covered almost the entire 
period of the development of modern 
chemistry, and much of its history 
he has recorded in the weekly num- 
bers of the Chemical News, which he 
founded in 1859 and has edited ever 
since. Much, too, of modern chemis- 
try we owe to his own discoveries, for 
he possesses the rare combination of 
speculative insight and practical 
skill; no branch of chemistry was 
too humble and none too abstruse to 
receive his attention. He has guarded 
the health of London by daily analy- 
sis of its water supply and sewage. 
He has broken the atom in pieces and 
overthrown established theories of 
the constitution of matter. 

He has been more fortunate than 
most men, in that he has lived to see 
the universal acceptance of the ideas 
which were sneered at when he first 
suggested them more than a genera- 
tion ago. Those were the days when 
it was believed that the universe was 


as might be expected from what-you 
said. What occupations do you pre- 
pare for specifically?” 

“We teach bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing and shorthand. These studies 
prepare for clerkships and commer- 
cial positions.” 

“I suppose, then, these are the oc- 
cupations which are least crowded, 
best paid and most useful.” 

“Not exactly. A competent mechan- 
ic earns more than a bookkeeper or a 
professor or an ordinary lawyer and 
is doubtless as useful.” 

“Your best students then want to 
become mechanics or farmers or 
miners?” 

“No, indeed. Men in these occupa- 
tions are rather looked down upon. 

“Why so?” 

“Because they are generally uned- 
ucated.” 

“So you do not educate for these 
professions because they are despised 
and they are despised because they 


are not learned professions. I cannot | 


talk of this longer. It makes my head 
whirl. But your young women, what 
do they do for a life work?” 

“Oh, most’ of them become house- 
wives and spend their time cooking 
and cleaning.” 


“And what do they prefer to study 
in school?” 

“They take mostly to such courses 
as music, Dante, Early English and 
the Art of Fiction.” 

The stranger looked as tho he 
were about to question the necessity 
of all these subjects in feminine edu- 
cation, but instead he asked, “What 
science?” 

“If they take any science it is 
usually astronomy or botany.” 

“Do you consider that the best 
training for those who are to make 
chemistry their life work?” 

“Chemistry? They never have any- 
thing to do with chemistry! None of 
the girls go into drug stores.” | 

“Oh, I misunderstood you. I 
understood you to say that cooking 
and cleaning were the chief occu- 
pations of most of them, and I 
thought it would make these tasks 
lighter if not pleasanter to learn 
something of the science of these 
chemical arts. But I must leave now. 
I have so many things to think about. 
I had heard that American schools 
were interesting, but I never suspect- 
ed how interesting, -how curious, 
they really were. Thank you and 
good-bye.” 


SCIENTIFIC SEER 


built up of some seventy irreducible 
elements and the atom was thought 
to be the ultimate unit of matter. 
Official science stated that the atoms 
of an element were identical “like 
manufactured articles” and theolo- 
gians took delight in the phrase as 
a confirmation of theism. 

Conceive, then, of the shock to 
scientific orthodoxy when Professor 
Crookes came forward with the 
theory that all the elements are but 
different forms of some primordial 
stuff that he called “protyle”’ and 
that the atomic weight instead of 
being one of the “constants of na- 
ture” is “a mean value around which 
the actual weights of the atoms vary 
within certain narrow limits.” It ap- 
pears now that the chief fault in this 
statement of Crookes is the use of 
the word “narrow,” for we are now 
told that the atoms of the same ele- 
ment may vary as much as eight 
units in the case of some of the high- 
er elements. These are the metals of 
the rare earths which Crookes 
worked over for so many years, and 
when he found they could be sep- 
arated by chemical means he talked 
about “meta-elements” or interme- 
diary elements, much to the disgust 
of tidy chemists who wanted every 
element neatly packed in the pigeon- 
hole that Mendeléef had provided for 
it. But in 1900 Crookes himself 


proved the transmutation of the ele- 
ments by extracting the radio-active 
element “Uranium X” from the 
mother of elements, uranium. 

Then there were the Crookes tubes 
which their inventor persisted in say- 
ing contained matter in a “fourth 
state” as different from the gaseous 
as the gaseous is from liquid or sol- 
id; presumptuous in him, said or 
thought his colleagues, who saw in 
his tubes only a very rarefied gas, a 
closer approach to the vacuum. But 
now we know that these ghostly 
greenish rays that stream out from 
the cathode and bend to the magnet 
are corpuscles of negative electricity, 
almost dissociated from inert matter. 
The green or rosy tubes of liquid 
light that we see in photographic 
galleries and offices are but modifi- 
cations of the original Crookes tubes. 
His “rare earths” are rare no longer; 
thoria and ceria make our gas man- 
tles In the jeweler’s window we see 
the radiometer, its vanes of metal, 
black on one side and bright on the 
other, whirling as the sunlight 
strikes it. Our clothes may be dyed 
by the Crookes method; the gold and 
silver in our pockets may have been 
extracted from the ore by his amal- 
gamation process. In fact, we all of 
us owe something to the man whose 
kindly quizzical face appears on the 
opposite page. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE LINCOLN 


IGHWAYS became a topic for 
Hissin when Adam and 

Eve left the Garden of Eden 
and man began to wander over the 
earth. Jacob and Moses were pion- 
eers; Stanley and Livingstone blazed 
trails thru Africa; Vespucius and 
Columbus opened a long stream of 
traffic across an ocean no longer 
trackless; Fremont, plunging into 
the then unknown, forged links in 
the chain binding the Union from 


the Atlantic to the Pacific; each 
opened possibilities then little 
dreamed. 


History is a fascinating study and 
I suppose that in the days to come 
our worries and ‘perplexities over 
good roads will be just as interest- 
ing as the discussion of any prob- 
lem long solved. Yet, today, the im- 
provement of our highways makes 
a serious problem. Our country has 
grown as to population but not as to 
size. We are moving at a faster pace 
than ever and our journeys require 
the same mileage, but fewer hours 
are occupied; our speed has doubled. 

It is curious to watch the trend of 
events. Most of us remember the old 
mill. Steam came along and robbed 
us of it. The dam was washed away 
and we thought how times had 
changed. Yet today we are building 
larger dams than ever; electricity has 
restored our mills. Roads are much 
the same. Our ancestors in the Old 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE LINCOLN 
HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


World took example of the difficulties 
of Adam and built better highways 
to ease life’s burdens. The old Ro- 
mans excelled in their day and with 
their arms carried their roads and 
their civilization to the north of Eu- 
rope. “Nothing retards civilization 
like inaccessibility” is an old saying. 
We had something like that in mind 
in 1805 and began trunk roads. 
Steam stepped in to destroy the 
dream, yet it was only a temporary 
lepse, for now we find ourselves on 


HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


* the eve of another awakening. It 


should .be more important because 
while few will see these recent won- 
derful works of engineering craft 
every soul has a road to his door— 
street, road, lane, alley, path—call it 
what you will. It is a road to some- 
where and therefore touches our in- 


‘dividual existence. 


The question of good roads hinges 
on their quality and condition. The 
railroad has about reached its limit. 
The motor car has arrived to fill in 
the breach, to give us quick traffic, to 
set aside hackneyed time _ tables, 
starting and stopping and going 
where we please— 

But stop! We cannot go where we 
would. Our roads prevent it. That’s 
because we have touched the point 
that retards us. Roads are there, but 
they are not “there.” Numerous con- 
flicting bodies with no two ideals 
alike have built roads, here, there, 
everywhere, in all directions, but in 
most instances without connecting 
with their neighbors a score of miles 
away. And there is such a crying 
need for these highways. For long 
journeys we today go to the railroad 
station. Our troops are moved by 
train. In war this traffic would be 
paralyzed. The companies could not 
transport the men promptly for lack 
of cars. The equipment in great 
emergencies is always short. And the 
soldiers could not march over these 
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A TYPICAL NEVADA SCENE ON THE ROUTE OF THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
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roads from city to city or state to 
state to repel an invading host or to 
break a new insurrection. 

There is a remedy. I think we have 
it in the Lincoln Highway. It is not 
a dose large enough to handicap a 
nation’s finances, a state, a city, a 
county or a township. It is a road 
with a purpose behind it, for the Lin- 
coln Highway will be a model thoro- 
fare. There is no copyright on its 
plan of construction. And it will pro- 
mote sociability, leading from one 
state to the next, from one side of the 
continent to the other, almost a 
straight line, taking one by easy 
grades; avoiding the great cities yet 
convenient thereto; available to 60 
per cent of our population. 

So the Lincoln Highway, as a first 
step in the right direction, is to knit 
thirteen states in a bond as firm as 
concrete and as lasting. A broad, 
smooth, dustless thorofare, it will 
take one from New York thru New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Nevada to Cali- 
fornia. Washington, the nation’s cap- 
ital; Gettysburg; Canton, where Mc- 
Kinley lies buried; the humble home 
on the farm where Lincoln was born, 
and the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky; 


Lincoln’s old home in Springfield, 
Illinois; the city of Lincoln, in Ne- 
braska, named after the emancipa- 
tor; Colorado, with its mountain 
scenery; Utah and Nevada with their 
deserts and irrigated plains; Lake 
Tahoe in California and the splen- 
dors of that marvelous state—all will 
be found either on or adjacent to this 
Lincoln Highway. Certainly it will 
increase touring by motor car, send- 
ing thousands speeding each way 
across our continent to learn more 
about the United States than a dozen 
books can ever tell. 

“The Lincoln Highway” is all of 
this yet immeasurably more. It will 
be of tremendous help to the farmer 
and the merchant of the smaller cit- 
ies. It will bring them into closer 
communication. Rain and mud roads 
with their ruts and mire will be a 
past and forgotten bogey. 

The Lincoln Highway is not a 
dream, tho Carl Fisher, its origina- 
tor, first called it such. Mr. Fisher 
brought a number of Indianapolis 
business men together to urge an 
ocean-to-ocean road: He saw its pos- 
sibilities and he planned the way to 
obtain it. Mr. Fisher’s first- strike 
was a series of pledges aggregating 
£300.000 from a number of automo- 


bile and accessory manufacturers. 
Soon the pledges from the cement 
companies totaled about $2,000,000. 
It did not take any time before 
the pledges aggregated $4,000,000 
and the association was incorporated, 
national offices were opened in De- 
troit, and the Lincoln Highway be- 
came a possibility and, we believe, a 
certainty. 

Today the pledges and money in 
hand have reached over one-half the 
total desired. There are contributors 
in every state in the Union and in 
some foreign countries. Our route 
has been marked across many 
states. 

Sentiment is growing rapidly and 
it is gratifying to the directors of 
the association to observe this popu- 
lar trend of events, this national 
awakening for good roads. We have 
taken the name of Abraham Lincoln 
because Lincoln was the emancipa- 
tor of the nation and his name will 
help emancipate us today from bond- 
age to bad roads. As a memorial it 
will be a nation-wide remembrance 
of him. It will last for all time as 
does the Appian Way, a tribute to 
a great and good man, leading us for- 
ward into the future. 

Detroit, Michigan 




















THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY—IN THE ROUGH 
An Ohio road on the transcontinental route which must be improved 











THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY—READY MADE 
A road of easy grades westward from Lake Truckee, California 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS ON 


STREET ACCIDENTS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


N the last issue of the Quarterly 
[ restcation of the American Sta- 

tistical Association is an article on 
street accidents in New York City by 
E. S. Clowes. The figures in the ta- 
ble refer to the fatal accidents 
caused by automobiles, trolleys or 
wagons in the streets of New York 
City in the years 1910, 1911 and 1912. 
The accidents in which the victim 
was the driver of the vehicle and 
the accident was the result of his 
own recklessness are not included. 
The fatal accidents were as follows: 


Automobile Trolley Wagon 
re 112 148 201 
ae 142 109 172 
See. ob cckwos 221 135 176 


It is apparent that the fatalities 
caused by automobiles are on the in- 
crease and that in 1912 for the first 
time automobiles were the cause of 
more deaths than either of the other 
classes of vehicles. 

Altho children under sixteen years 
of age furnish about 30 per cent of 
the population of New York, they 
have, during the past three years, 
furnished 42 per cent of the fatali- 
ties. About half of the victims of fa- 
tal wagon accidents were children, 
while about one-third of the fatal ac- 
cidents from automobiles and trolleys 
were children. It is remarkable how 
few fatalities are due to collisions. 
Thus, in the three years under con- 
sideration, out of 473 automobile fa- 
talities only 13 were the result of 
collisions, while the remaining 460 
numbered pedestrians run down. 

Comparing the fatal traffic acci- 
dents in New York City with some 


NEW YORK’S STREETS 


foreign cities we find that in 1912 
there were 532 fatal traffic accidents 
in New York, in 1911 there were 410 
fatal accidents in London, 236 in 
Paris and 129 in Berlin. This gives a 
fatality rate per million for these 
cities as follows: 


BE IN «4 ann) odin ke Veen seaae 106 
CNL =o cs care wlete-o obese ete eae mae 56 
ee reer er ree ee 81 
ME a waue a voemacked oa Vidaokee 64 


Of the great cities of Europe, then, 
London is apparently the safest and 
Paris the most dangerous, while the 
accident rate in New York exceeds 
them all. This furnishes a sound 
kasis for the appointment of even 
more traffic officers in New York 
City. 


SCAVENGER CRUSTACEA 


NOVEL method of utilizing 
A sewage water before turning 

it, cleaned, into some stream, 
has met with success in Germany, 
and is deserving of imitation. It was 
devised by Prof. B. Hofer, a fishery 
expert of Munich, and is based on 
the fact that still or slowly flowing 
water has great power to -purify 
dirty water poured into it. The first 
requisite of the system is one or more 
large water basins. The objection at 
once arose that these are very ex- 
pensive in suburban territory, where 
land is dear; but in the case of many 
American towns this objection would 
be small, because of natural ponds, 
or waste hollows, within usable dis- 
tance. Hofer had a reply ready, how- 
ever, and in it lay the originality of 
the scheme. He pointed out that the 
sewage water was impregnated with 
materials in solution, mainly ni- 
trates, which greatly favored the 
growth of minute crustacea and sim- 
ilar lowly creatures which do much 


toward completing the purification 
of the water by eating the half-dis- 
solved refuse. As this lowly aquatic 
fauna is precisely the food of still- 
water fish, Hofer proposed that each 
purifying pond be stocked with fish 
which would live on the plankton; 
and he prophesied that the sale of 
the fish would largely pay for the 
cost of the installation. The plan is 
working well at Strassburg, and 
Hamburg is preparing to adopt it. 
In Strassburg the sewage water is 
first past thru sieves and a clearing 
pond, screening out the coarser mat- 
ters. It then enters a chain of shallow 
carp ponds, in which the water is 
perfectly clear, plants thrive and 
there is little mud. These are the 


| very conditions which Meehan, in his 


new book on inland fish culture, tells 
us are best; and he says the reason 
why carp have failed to please us in 
the United States is because they 
have mostly been cultivated in very 
muddy ponds, giving them a soft- 
néss of flesh and a muddy flavor 
which are not characteristic of well 
cultivated fish; and he adds that we 
are neglecting a profitable opportun- 
ity by not raising carp more common- 
ly. Those in the Strassburg ponds 
are fine, large, firm-fleshed fellows 
that: sell readily, and this year four 
times as many are being reared as 
in 1912. The weed lemna became 
troublesome by its abundance, and 
large flocks of young ducks are now 
fed upon the ponds and sold from 
time to time at a good rate. Then, to 
use up the grass growing on the mar- 
gins of the ponds, hundreds of rab- 
bits are turned loose to fatten and 
yield their flesh toward the revenue. 
It is nearly an endless chain. 


HOW PRUSSIA DOES IT 


OVERNMENT regulation of 
re: is nothing pecu- 

liar in Germany, but in this 
present year Prussia has taken a step 
decidedly in advance of all previous 
efforts. This state is now building 
power plants and arranging to dis- 
tribute the electricity developed. 
Power will be sold at an extremely 
low rate to the county governments, 
which will, in turn, deliver to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

The state appropriates the money 
needed to construct the hydroelectric 
plant, the auxiliary works, such as 
locks, and to build the transmission 
system for distributing the current. 
The waterways department of the 
ministry of public service carries out 
the actual work of construction and 
even controls the operation and busi- 
ness administration of the plant. It 
is, of course, the German paternal 
idea that the people will be better 
served by the state than a private 
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corporation, and in this case it 
seems probable they will. 

The first appropriation for the 
work was a sum of $2,500,000 for de- 
veloping water power on the River 
Weser in Hanover and Waldeck. The 
water head will be obtained from two 
great reservoirs already built at 
Hemfurt on the River Eder and Hel- 
minghausen on the Dremel (both 
source streams of the Weser) and, 
when needed, a third reservoir at 
Munden on the Weser. The total 
power of the combined plants is ex- 
pected to equal 41,000,000 kilowatt 
hours a year. As the water flow va- 
ries with the seasons it is probable 
that a steady yearly output of 29,- 
000,000 can be used without resort 
to a steam reserve. 

The region to be served has an 
area of 2500 square miles and a pop- 
ulation of 600,000. Three-fourths of 
the prospective demand will be mu- 
nicipal and industrial and one-fourth 
agricultural. About 215 miles of 
high-tension transmission system 
will be built, carrying the current 
at a voltage of 40,000. The cost to 
the state is calculated to be about one 
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EXIT THE HORSE—ENTER THIS 


San Diego, California, has auctioned off its 
fire-horses this year and brags today of 
its eighty-five-foot aerial ladder motor truck 
and its fire apparatus of the usual types, 
now converted into motor vehicles. 





cent per kilowatt hour and electricity 
will be sold to the county govern- 
ments at from one to one.and a half 
cents, according to the quantity used. 
The counties will spend over $3,000,- 
000 to build equipment for the final 
distribution, yet they are confident 
of a fair profit. Prussia expects a 
state profit of at least 2 per cent, 
possibly increasing to 6 as the de- 
mand increases. 

Evidently the profits are all with 
the governments and the people—not 
an unfair arrangement. 


TWO PHILANTHROPISTS OF 
JEWRY 


BY STEPHEN S. WISE 
RABBI OF THE FREE SYNAGOGUE, NEW YORK 


LAUDE JOSEPH GOLD- 
C SMID MONTEFIORE is the 
finest product of Anglo-Jewry, 

and one of the foremost figures in 
the Jewish world. His own personal- 
ity has lent a new distinction to the 
widely known name of an elder kins- 
man, Sir Moses Montefiore. Mr. Mon- 
tefiore is president of the Anglo-Jew- 
ish Association, and is the wise, pa- 
tient and always self-effacing head 
of a number of philanthropies within 
and without England’s Jewry. Touch- 
ing another generous soul, Zangwill 
once said: ' 

Of men like you, 

Earth holds but few; 

An angel with 

A revenue. 
These witty lines apply peculiarly to 
Mr. Montefiore. Inheritor of large 
possessions, he has spent himself and 
his possessions thruout his life in the 
cause of his people and of other peo- 
ples in the spirit of utter consecra- 
tion. 

Mr. Montefiore is something of a 
paradox, for he is at one and the 
same time an unafraid liberal and 
frankly a mystic. His liberal Juda- 
ism is not so much a rejection of in- 
tolerable forms as a yearning after 
a deeper spirit, a renewed God-con- 
sciousness, in the religious life of 
Israel. He would vigorously protest 
if I should style him scholar, and yet 
no Jew in our time has made more 
significant contributions to Jewish 
literature. Most notable among his 
books have been the Hibbert Lectures 
of 1892 on The Religion of the An- 
cient Hebrews, his volumes on The 
Synoptic Gospels and The Teachings 
of Jesus, and his essays interpreta- 
tive of the meaning of liberal Juda- 
ism. Every hour given to literary 
work is stolen, withal, not, I fancy, 
without some misgiving, from a mul- 
titude of other tasks which this 
noble Jew has assumed as his own 
burden. Claude Montefiore is one of 
the richest treasures in the life of 








Israel in our generation. 

















RABBI WISE, MR. MONTEFIORE AND 
MR. MORGENTHAU 


To the right of Mr. Montefiore, in 
the photograph reproduced herewith, 
stands Henry Morgenthau, known to 
the American people as their newly 
appointed ambassador to Turkey. In 
the course of a recent farewell gath- 
ering in his honor, the salient charac- 
teristics of his life were named by 
one of the speakers, who said: “Am- 
bassador Morgenthau has a talent for 
public service and a genius for pri- 
vate friendship.” It was that talent 
for public service which moved Mr. 
Morgenthau vigorously to espouse 
the Presidential candidacy of Wood- 
row Wilson while yet his supporters 
were few as compared with his bitter 
opponents in political and financial 
centers. The same talent for public 
service constrained him to accept the 
post of ambassador at Constantinople 
which those who know understand 
offers opportunities for service at 
this juncture. After the Triangle 
factory disaster the community al- 
most inevitably turned to Henry 
Morgenthau to lead the movement in 
the direction of industrial safety. 
His talent for public .service is al- 
ways blended with that finely con- 
servative progressiveness which has 
made him the friend and counselor 
of many of the nation’s leaders in 
social reform. His, too, is a genius 
for private friendship such as few 
men possess. I have heard it charged 
against him that. he deserved little 
honor for his many public benefac- 
tions and his numberless deeds of 
more intimate service, on the ground 
that he delights therein. His philan- 
thropies are almost selfish, so hugely 
does he enjoy them. And true it is, 
for he not only serves, but ever serves 
with joy. 

On the third person of the picture, 
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the writer is under an obvious obli- 
gation to make no comment, save for 
a word of apology for the inclusion 
of his likeness in the group. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER 


ICHARD STRAUSS’S opera 
Re Rosenkavalier had its first 

American performance the 
night of December 9 at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New 
York. It is the first light opera 
—or “comedy for music” as its au- 
thor has labeled it—written by this 
German composer of exotic’ music, 
and is also his first long opera with 
the exception of his early almost for- 
gotten Guntram; for the three which 
followed and have attained celebrity 
—Feursnot, Salome and Elektra— 
were written each in a single act. Ne- 
gotiations for the production of Ros- 
enkavalier at a Broadway musical 
comedy theatre were at one time en- 
tered into, but were abandoned, prob- 
ably because only an organization 
with the resources of a large opera 
house could possibly undertake its 
production. 

Altho Rosenkavalier might be de- 
scribed as the exploitation of the 
Vienna waltz raised to its highest 
power (and very much disintegrated 
in the process!) the music that de- 
scribes the climactic situations, the 
farcical episodes, the supplications of 
the hangers-on of the princess, the 
venders, the uncouth gambols of the 
servants and the vociferous claims of 
the baron’s creditors, is of the same 
variety that described the dispute of 
the Jews in Salome and the sacri- 
ficial horrors of Elektra. While the 
waltz—a real Johann Strauss waltz 
—and underlying, if broken, waltz 
themes are in the score in abundance, 
they are interrupted, diverted and 
distorted in true Richard Strauss 
fashion. The whole indeed is a bizarre 
combination of the smooth Johann 
Strauss of the waltzes and the an- 
archistic Richard who deliberately 
let loose the dogs of war in the or- 
chestral pit! 

The voices are treated with more 
consideration in this work than the 
composer’s other operas, but the 
same augmented orchestra is re- 
quired with all the characteristic 
Strauss collection of percussion in- 
struments. 

The story is a conventional tale of 
intrigue of the eighteenth century 
type written by that same Hugo von 
Hoffmansthal who concocted the gory 
Elektra. The humor—of dialog and 
action—is of the rather heavy-hand- 
ed Teutonic type. The humor (so- 
called) of the music is descriptive 
caricature of the same kind that the 
composer has used in his “humorous” 
symphonic poems, Till Eulenspiegel 

















Photograph by Mishkin 


OTTO GORITZ IN “ROSENKAVALIER” 


He sang Baron Ochs auf Lerchenau in the 
American premiére of the Strauss “comedy for 
n.usic” in New York on December 9. 


and Don Quixote. The orchestral 
delineation of the screams of the 
parrots, the frightened squeals of the 
cowardly baron when slightly in- 
jured in the duel with Octavian, the 
pandemonium of the accusatory 
crowd in the last act, is all in the 
descriptive thematic manner which 
Strauss imitated, adapted and devel- 
oped from the methods of Wagner. 
What he could not imitate was Wag- 
ner’s creative genius. The opera, it 
will be seen, altho called a light op- 
era, is not composed in the light man- 
ner of the tuneful Viennese waltz. 
The story is of an elderly German 
baron who seeks to rehabilitate his 
fortunes by marriage with the young 
daughter of a rich plebeian who has 
been recently knighted. He calls upon 
his cousin the princess to engage her 
assistance in the matter and inter- 
rupts her in a love scene with a young 
courtier, Octavian, who, having no 
time to escape, runs into the next 
room and dons woman’s clothes. In 
this guise he attracts the admiring 
attention of the baron, who finally 
leaves, however, after entrusting to 
the princess the silver rose which 
custom requires the bridegroom’s 
ambassador to convey to the prospec- 


tive bride. The princess sends Octa- 
vian upon this mission, but as soon 
as she has done so regrets sending 
her lover from her and summons a 
footman to recall him, only to find 
that he has already started. The 
cavalier, in presenting the rose, falls 
in love with the young Sophie, who is 
also a victim of love at first sight. 
The baron arrives and offends both 
of them with his coarse compliments 
to his bride-elect. When all have de- 
parted to sign the marriage contract 
Octavian declares his love for Sophie. 
Their love scene is interrupted by 
spies who have been eavesdropping, 
the baron is summoned and a duel 
ensues. In the last act the baron is 
seen flirting with the supposed maid 
(Octavian) in the room of a restau- 
rant where he has been enticed by 
his rival in order that his true nature 
may be exposed. They are discovered 
by spies, the police and a mob of 
creditors and followed by Sophie, also 
the princess, who comes to renounce 
her lover and join the hands of the 
young couple. The baron having dis- 
covered the true sex of the pretty 
serving maid flees, pursued by his 
creditors. 

There is a delightful musical pass- 
age at the end approximating the old- 
fashioned trio of opera in character, 
and another, a love duo between 
Sophie and Octavian, utilizing a 
Mozartian folksong theme—but ac- 
companied with severe orchestral 
complications! The opera suffers 
from too great length and a certain 
monotony of effect that is partly the 
result of the Strauss lack of con- 
tinuity in melodic development. 

Of the performance, first and fore- 
most mention must be made of the 
splendid management of the orches- 
tra under Alfred Hertz. All the in- 
finite detail of a Strauss score, the 
nuance, the selective emphasis of 
theme, is selected with masterly 
skill. Otto Goritz, an excellent mu- 
sician and one of the few real come- 
dians in the operatic ranks, made the 
most of the rather conventional fig- 
ure of the baron. Margarethe Ober, 
a German contralto and a recent ac- 
quisition in the opera company, in- 
terpreted the difficult doubled-up per- 
sonality of the young Octavian with 
more success vocally than histrioni- 
cally, her comedy, while vivacious 
and vigorous, being of a rather con- 
ventional type. Frieda Hempel, who, 
altho reckoned a coloratura singer, 
has a voice and method heavy for 
that type of music, was heard to her 
best advantage as the princess, since 
she has just the equipment for the 
curious combination of delicacy and 
force demanded by her music. The 
minor character of an intriguing 
Italian is made notable by the art 
of the inimitable Albert Reiss. 








LOCKWOOD’S COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AMERICA 


work, published eleven years ago, 

the author stated that its object 
was to furnish any person interested 
in the subject of American Colonial 
furniture with a reliable handbook on 
the subject. That generous volume 
was far too bulky to carry about as a 
handbook when examining old fur- 
niture; but the noble quarto volumes 
of this new and greatly enlarged 
edition with their 867 illustrations, 
more than a hundred of them full 
page, require, for easy consultation, 
a whole table to themselves. In his 
Introduction Mr. Lockwood shows 
that the ideal in the construction of 
furniture is a minimum of material 
and delicacy of form with strength 
sufficient to stand the strain; form 
being the first consideration, and 
that having been perfected decora- 
tion becomes more ornate. Hence the 
earlier the example the greater will 
be its simplicity of line and ornament. 
A concise differentiation of the 
American colonies as to the furniture 
they used is followed by a definition 
of the styles known as Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, Sheraton, down to that 
known as late Empire, beyond which 
date no illustrations are given. The 
succeeding sections of the books treat 
of chests, chests of drawers, cup- 
boards and sideboards, desks and 
escritoires, looking glasses, chairs, 


|: the first edition of this valuable 
































CHAIR IN CHIPPENDALE STYLE 
Chinese taste, third quarter eighteenth century. 


settees, couches and sofas, tables, 
bedsteads and, finally, clocks, tho the 
author does not consider that the 
latter should technically be classified 
as furniture. But why a clock is not 
as truly furniture as a looking glass 
he does not explain. 

Mr. Lockwood shows the develop- 
ment of the chest from a simple box, 
by way of the chest with one, two, 
three drawers, the chest upon chest, 
and the chest of drawers, to the high- 
boy. With equal ease he illustrates 
the steps by which open boards on 
which to set out cups or food in the 
dining room gradually became cup- 
boards with doors, and sideboards 
with drawers and enclosed spaces. 
He also makes much of moldings 
from which the date of a piece of 
furniture could be accurately deter- 
mined were it not that the cost of 
new molding tools often forced cabi- 
net makers in country places to use 
old tools long after some new form 
ef molding had become popular. 
Hence the age must always be deter- 
mined by the latest feature of the 
piece in question. The furniture de- 
picted belongs to 145 different collec- 
tions or private owners, forty of 
these are local historical societies, 
museums or well-known private col- 
lections. The Bolles collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
supplies 117 illustrations, to which 
the Metropolitan Museum adds twen- 
ty more, and the author’s collection 
supplies one less than the Bolles. 
After these come seven private col- 
lections, two of them in Connecticut, 
two in Rhode Island, two in Massa- 
chusetts and one in Maryland that 
supply illustrations ranging in num- 
ber from sixty-eight to twelve. 

The states most abounding in spe- 
cimens seem to be Connecticut, New 


PIER GLASS IN SHERATON STYLE, 1785-95 YOrk, Massachusetts and Rhode Isl- 


and, tho the author reports some 
choice pieces from Maine, and from 
the cities of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
once he goes so far afield as Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

In Volume II a full page illustra- 
tion is given of a “chair in Chippen- 
dale style, Chinese taste” (see cut), 
and on page 134 an illustration of a 
“settee with two chair backs, in Chi- 
nese taste, 1750-60.” These are noted 
as of the same set and are accredited 
to the Ladd house, Portsmouth. The 
Ladd house being now in the care of 
the Colonial Dames of New Hamp- 
shire, these pieces have been re- 
moved. 

Mr. Lockwood suggests that col- 
lectors have now gathered in nearly 


- all of the choice furniture of colonial 


date that can be purchased. Could not 
the women’s clubs of our country 
carry on his valuable investigations 
by adding to their local history pa- 
pers, now so popular, careful descrip- 
tions—Mr. Lockwood’s book will 
teach them how—of such pieces of 
fine old furniture as may be pre- 
served in their localities? These su- 
perb volumes cannot fail to be gath- 
ered in by many private libraries, 
but they should soon find their way 
into our town libraries that the pub- 
lic may have access to them for ref- 
erence. 


Colonial Furniture in America, hy 
Luke Vincent Lockwood. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Two vols. 
25. 
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“THE LAW AND THE JUDGES” 
““NOYES AND MASEFIELD”’ 
“* PEACE AND WAR IN 1913” 


75c a copy 





ROBERT HERRICK 


on “The Background of the American Novel” 


SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


on “Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy” 


‘““ THE SIGNIFICANCE OF BERGSON ” 


““ THE NEXT SESSION OF PARLIAMENT” 


The above, with other noteworthy articles, appear in the January 


YALE REVIEW 


The New American Quarterly edited by Wilbur L. Cross. 


On sale at leading bookstores or 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 


A SAMPLE COPY of a recent number will be sent on request 


By William E. Hocking 
By Arthur L. Corbin 
By Henry S. Canby 

By Frederick Lynch 
By W. M. H. Williams 


$2.50 a year 


New Haven, Conn. 





PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


The World's Greatest Commentary on the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1914 


the Bible, the tea est friend 


$1.00 ne 


WILDE 


$1.15 postpaid 


COMPANY 








of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 


Autograph 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Letters COLLECTO 


R,”’ $1 a year. 








ESTABLISHED 1835 


EWIS& @ONGER 


Housefurnishing  Warerooms 


Cooking Utensils and Moulds of every de- 
scription. Cutlery, Earthenware, China and 
lass. | Kitchen and Laundry Furniture, 
Housecleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, 
Vacuum Cleaners, Etc. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
Metal tIned, Glass tIned, Enam- 
perators {int Stee! ‘Hned, Sanitary, Ef- 
ficient and Economical. 


45th Street and 6th Avenue 




















*Twas Mary’s wish when ten years old 
To be a queen with courtiers bold— 
The mistress of her own household— 
And wear a crown of yellow gold. 


Now Mary is a city squaw—. 

The prettiest queen you ever saw— 
Her crown of gold’s her only flaw— 
It’s way back in her lower jaw. 


Cornell Widow. 








Read the New Story by ’ 
SELMA LAGERLOF 
in the 
Yule Number 
of the AMERICAN 


Scandinavian 
REVIEW 


Illustrated in color from 


ZORN 


Price 50 cents, at Brentano’s, N. Y., or 
the Harvard Coéperative, Cambridge, 
Mass., or direct from 
25 West 45th Street, New York 




















lst Ed.—Did you hear about John’s 
new job? 

2d Ed.—No; where’s he working? 

1st Ed.—Nut and bolt factory. 

2d Ed.—What doing? 

lst Ed.—Nutting. 

2d. Ed.—I thought you said he was 
working. 

1st Ed.—So he is. 

2d Ed.—Again—at what? 

Ist Ed.—Nutting. 

2d Ed.—yYou have just one more 
chance to spring it or you get a good 
thrashing. At what? 

1st Ed.—Nutting. 

2d Ed.—Run! No man ever kids me 
thusly. You say John is both working 
and doing nothing: 

Editor-in-Chief—Shut off the current 
instantly, boys. The Freshmen are 
starting to laugh.—Yale Record. 





Woman Shopper—I want a pair of 
socks for my husband. 

Clerk—What number? 

Shopper—He’s Number 
Ladies Home Journal. 


He—Since you lost that bet, I think 
I can claim the forfeit. 

She—I really don’t know what you 
mean; and, besides, some one might see 
us.—Yale Record. 


Three.— 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Ida Prentice Whitcomb 

The author has admirably accom- 
plished a not too easy task—that of 
giving a full account of our national 
literature, making the authors live per- 
sons rather than dead figures to be 


studied. The style has zest in it, while . 


the illustrations are outside the usual 
rut. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


THE SILVER ISLAND OF THE 
CHIPPEWA 
By D. Lange 

The great West, with its Indians, 
cowboys, plains and mountain fastness- 
es, is a never-failing setting for boys’ 
books. This autumn dozens have been 
published telling of imaginary adven- 
tures of young heroes on mountain 
trail and plain. This is a typical one, 
with the usual modicum of woodcraft 
and local color—a couple of adventur- 
ous boys and more or less hairbreadth 
escapes. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.10. 


STORY TELLING POEMS 
Selected and arranged by Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott , 

Miss Olcott has-made a judicious 
selection of what she calls story-telling 
poems. The book is an excellent addition 
to story hour literature. The funda- 
mental narrative of each poem should 
first be paraphrased in simple prose, 
after which the poem should be read 
aloud. “The rimes and poems,” so the 
preface states, “are selected for their 
story-telling qualities, for their lively 
interest to children, for their humorous, 
imaginative and ethical values. . ...” 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


HENLEY ON THE BATTLE LINE 
By Frank E. Channon 

This is the last of the Henley School- 
boys’ Series, and every boy reader who 
has followed the adventures of the 
American boy, Roger Jackson, thru a 
large English school will be sorry. But 
Roger and his two English chums have 
grown up and gone to India and have 
now become grownups. In this book they 
have far more exciting times than in 
previous ones and there are hairbreadth 
escapes galore. Modern India and Eng- 
lish army life are splendidly depicted 
and the story concludes the series with 
a fine flourish. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


FOR UNCLE SAM, BOSS; OR, BOY 
SCOUTS AT PANAMA 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh 

Naturally juvenile literature would 
find itself making use of the Panama 
Canal, and what territory more apt 
to be visited by the indefatigable boy 
scouts! It is surprizing how much in- 
formation about the Canal Zone one can 
obtain in such a volume! There is, of 
course, an active plot, in which the hero 
is picturesquely engaged. 

T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 


IN SUNNY SPAIN WITH PILARICA 
AND RAFAEL 
By Katharine Lee Bates 
Miss Bates has combined custom with 
story to such an excellent degree that 
we are quite reconciled to the fact that 
she makes use of fiction purely for the 
purpose of telling about the customs of 
Spain. Her little hero and heroine are 
uite full of character and color, and 
their mild but typically native adven- 
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tures befall just at the time of the 
Spanish-American war. It is surprizing 
how spontaneous the narrative is, con- 
sidering its purpose. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 


HARPER’S BEGINNING 
ELECTRICITY 
By Don Cameron Shafer 

In this new book on electricity, the 
young person is given enough informa- 


tion to do away with any possible need | 


for the outside electrician, if the bells | 
are out of order, if the telephone needs | 


adjustment and other kindred possibil- 

ities. The text is simply written and is 

reinforced by copious illustrations. 
Harper & Bros. $1. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK 
By Rudyard Kipling 


This is one of the few children’s | 


classics written in modern times, and it 
will be remembered long after many of 
Kipling’s other stories are forgotten. 
Even if we had not already read of 
Mowgli over and over again we would 
be instinctively drawn to this book on 
the bookshop counter by its very ap- 
propriate and atmospheric cover design. 
The Century Co. $2.50. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
By Jonathan Swift 

Gulliver is a perennial, and tho for 
a time the libraries may report his 
travels as being crowded out by timely 
adventure, yet is Gulliver still stupend- 
ously marvelous. And it is the marvel- 
ous which Mr. Louis Rhead’s line draw- 
ings—done in imitation of woodcuts— 
so admirably accentuate. The typog- 
raphy of the volume is all that could 
be desired. 

Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


MOTHER GOOSE: THE OLD 
NURSERY RHYMES 
By Arthur Rackham 

In Mother Goose Arthur Rackham 
has succeeded admirably in emphasizing 





the whimsy of the jingles. What is | 
more, he has kept his lines simple and | 


his ideas quickly recognizable. So many 
artists have a habit of burying their 
ideas amid decorative detail. There are 
many old versions and many new vari- 
ations of the rimes in this worthy book, 
but Mother Goose is Mother Goose in 
whatever form we get her. 
The Century Co. $2.50. 


THE STORY OF CHANTICLER 


Adapted from the French of Edmond | 


Rostand by Florence Yates Hann 
Even in its retold form there is much 
in Chanticler which the young mind will 
not grasp—the social satire particular- 
ly. But the adapter was wise in retain- 


ing whatever was essential to the spirit | 
of the original, even tho children — 
iO i 


not understand. This “child’s” 
might profitably be read by grown- 
ups. The tinted illustrations by J. A. 
Shepherd are filled with unusual and 
delightful piquancy. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 


THE RAILROAD BOOK 
Bu E. Boyd Smith 


Every child who plays steam cars | 
will greet Mr. Smith’s The Railroad | 
Book. The text is the least original | 


thing about it, but the pictures—pale 


colors and flat tones—describe all the | 


active bustle of railroad life from the 
train yard to the dining car; from the 
station to the Grand Cafion. There are 
also pen and ink marginal drawings. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
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THE INDEPENDENT'S Christmas Card is printed in two colors on Deckle 
Edge Parchment Antique. This illustration is three-quarters 
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(CHRISTMAS is nearly here. Your days for holiday 
shopping are numbered. Besides, you will find it diffi- 
cult to buy for so small a sum a gift which fifty-two times 


during the year will bring so much of interest, information, 
vitality and good cheer. 
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THE NEW HAVEN ROAD 


The stock of the New Haven road, 
which past its quarterly dividend last 
week, for the first time in forty years, 
is held by about 24,000 persons, nearly 
half of whom are women. Widows and 
orphans suffer by reason of this failure 
to pay, and also on account of the 
decline of share value. But the course 
taken by the directors was the one re- 
quired for the rehabilitation of the 
company. We notice that in a public 
address delivered a day or two after 
the meeting of the board, Mr. Elliott, 
recently elected president, and now the 
board’s chairman, argued earnestly for 
an increase of freight charges. It may 
be that the Eastern railroad companies 
should be permitted to increase their 
rates by 5 per cent, but the New Haven 
company’s condition is not due to in- 
sufficient rates for freight. It is due, as 
the Federal commission said, to “man 
failure.” 

There are new directors and new 
officers, and the Department of Justice 
refrains from bringing suit under the 
Sherman act in order that they may 
have time to institute reforms. They 
are also voluntarily to disintegrate the 
combination. Believing that they de- 
serve to have a free hand, the Attorney 
General has used his influence in the 
Senate against the introduction and 
adoption of resolutions providing for 
an investigation. Eventually, however, 
there will be an official inquiry concern- 
ing the purchase of trolley lines, steam- 
ship lines and other property, and the 
payment of extraordinary prices for 
all of it. It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the company is suffering 
from something worse than extrava- 
gance or a desire to create a monopoly. 
The public knows now the main cause 
of the Frisco’s downfall, who were re- 
sponsible for the failure of that com- 
pany, and how profitable, in a pecuni- 
ary sense, their connection with the 
company was. There should be an in- 
vestigation to lay bare the entire his- 
tory of the New Haven’s purchases and 
expenditures. If there is nothing but 
extravagance and bad judgment to be 
uncovered, this should. be established 
by a searching inquiry and an authori- 
tative report. 


DIVIDEND NEWS WITHHELD 


The directors of a manufacturing 
company capitalized at $90,000,000 
($60,000,000 common stock and $30,- 
000,000 preferred) held a meeting in 
Ohio on October 22 and voted to pay a 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
the preferred shares. But no announce- 
ment of their action was made. The 
market price of the preferred shares 
began to decline. On October 22 it had 
been 89. In the course of about six 
weeks it fell to 73%. For nearly six 
weeks elapsed before the secretary of 
the New York Stock Exchange was 
officially informed of the action of the 
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board. The news came to him on De- 
cember 1, and the dividend declaration 
was not advertised until December 3. 
On the last market day before Decem- 
ber 1 there were heavy sales. of the 
stock, with a decline of 5 points. The 
decline was promoted by reports that 
the dividend had been past. Imme- 
diately after the public announcement, 
however, there was a recovery, and the 
price rose to 79%. There were some 
indications that “short” sales for a de- 
cline had been “covered” profitably. 

Those who know the possibilities of 
trading on the Stock Exchange will 
see that persons who had the informa- 
tion which had not been given to the 
public could have made large gains, 
with the aid of reports that the divi- 
dend had been past. These reports, to- 
gether with the continuing decline of 
price, were leading the holders of small 
quantities of the stock to sell it. These 
sales assisted the speculative operators 
for a decline, if there were any such 
operators. An impression prevails, it 
should be said, that no one who had 
official knowledge of the board’s action 
made use of it in speculation. 

The Stock Exchange should not per- 
mit such news to be withheld from the 
public by any corporation whose stock 
has been placed on its list. The com- 
pany in question did not disobey any 
Exchange rule then in existence. We are 
glad to learn that the rules have now 
been amended, on account of this inci- 
dent, and that hereafter the dividend 
action of a corporation whose stock is 
listed must be made known to the 
public without delay. 


MR. McADOO AND THE BANKS 


A few months ago the Secretary of 
the Treasury asserted that there had 
been a financial conspiracy in New York 
to depress the market value of Gov- 
ernment 2 per cent bonds. He ascribed 
a decline of the price of these bonds to 
“a campaign waged with every indi- 
cation of concerted action, on the part 
of a number of influential New York 
City banks, to cause apprehension and 
uneasiness.” An inquiry was made by 
certain members of Congress and oth- 
ers. Prominent New York banks pub- 
lished statements showing their sales 
and purchases of the bonds. The evi- 
dence thus obtained and given to the 
public showed that there had been no 
warrant for Mr. McAdoo’s assertion. 
The purchases made by the “influential 
New York City banks” had exceeded 
their sales. But the secretary did not 
acknowledge his error. A resolution in- 
troduced in the House, providing for an 
investigation, gave him an opportunity 
to submit his proof, if he had any, but 
the House majority, representing his 
party, would not allow it to be taken 
up and adopted. Some of his friends in 
the House said he had made the asser- 
tion as “an individual,” and not as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


Mr. McAdoo has recently criticized 
the banks again, virtually asserting or 
assuming that they have been restrict- 
ing credits based upon commercial pa- 
per, their excuse being that curtail- 
ment was required on account of the 
shifting of reserves and other changes 
which must take place when the pend- 
ing Currency bill becomes a law. And 
again there appears to have been no 
warrant for what he said. Reports from 
many parts of the country are to the 
effect that there has been no curtail- 
ment. The National City Bank, of New 
York, the largest bank in the country, 
has published a statement showing that 
its commercial loans are unusually 
heavy, exceeding by $25,000,000, or 
about 20 per cent, those of one year ago. 

The secretary is inclined to give 
weight to gossip and rumors which are 
not favorable to the banks. This incli- 
nation is due partly to the fact that the 
Currency bill and those who have 
charge ef it are not regarded by the 
banks with respect and affection. The 
Treasury Department should not ac- 
cuse the banks of conduct intentionally 
harmful to the public interest unless it 
has the proof. And if it makes an ac- 
cusation for which, afterward, it can 
find no supporting evidence, it should 
admit the error. 





Of the 7514 national banks, only six 
went into the hands of receivers in the 
year that ended with last October. 


Denver capitalists are making what 
will be the longest electric power trans- 
mission line in the world. It will extend 
from Bishop Creek, California, to 
Mexicali, Mexico, a distance of 425 
miles. 


Louisiana sugar planters and dealers 
have brought 154 suits against the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
sometimes called the Sugar Trust, ask- 
ing $119,000,000 in damages for viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
The company asserts that it has a suffi- 
cient defense. 


The following dividends 
nounced: 


American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 
common, quarterly, 1% per cent; preferred, quar- 
terly, 2 per cent, both payable December 31. 

American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, % per cent, both 
payable January 1, 1914. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable Jan- 
uary 15, 1914. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company, pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent, or $1 per share, payable Jan- 
uary 15, 1914. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable January 15, 1914. : 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, preferred, semi- 
annual, 3% per cent; common, 1 per cent, both 
payable January 1, 1914. 

Broadway Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 
per cent, payable on and after January 19, 1914. 

Otis Elevator Company, preferred, quarterly, 
$1.50 per share; common, quarterly, $1 per 
share, both payable January 15, 1914. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent (37% cents per share) ; 
common, 2 per cent (50 cents per share), both 
payable January 5, 1914. 


are an- 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, December 9, 1913. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. from the 
current earnings for the quarter ending September 
30, 1913, payable December 31, 1913, to stockhold- 
ers of record on December 20, 1913. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend. 
New York, December 9, 1913. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. from the cur- 
rent earnings for the quarter ending September 
30, 1913, payable December 31, 1913, to stockhold- 
ers of record on December 20, 1913. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend No. 59 


New York, December 5, 1913. 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Thursday, 
January 1, 1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Saturday, December 13, 1913. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, S. S. DELANO, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
Dividend No. 45. 
New York, December 5, 1913. 
A dividend of one-half per cent. (%4%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Thursday, January 1, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Saturday, December 13, 1913. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, Ss. S. DELANO, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 28, 1913. 

The Board of Directors of The Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works has declared the regular semi- 
annual dividend of three and one-half (3%) per 
cent. on the Preferred Capital Stock, and a 
dividend of one (1) per cent. on the Common 
Capital Stock, payable January 1, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business De- 
cember 13, 1913. 


WILLIAM de KRAFFT, Secretary. 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


a 5 & 7 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
(24th The Trustees have directed that 
interest be credited to depositors 

Drvidi entitled thereto at the rate of 

PER ANNUM 




















payable on and after 
January 19th, 1914. 
H. F. Hutchinson, Prest. W. H. Rose, Secty. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, November 29, 1913. 

A regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. and an extra dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will be paid on December 31, 1913, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on December 6, 3. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 





New York, December 10, 1913. 
A Quarterly Dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. (14%) on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared payable on Thurs- 
day, January 15, 1914, at the office of the Treas 
urer, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, December 19, 1913. 
WARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


llth AV. and 26th St., N. Y. C., Dec. 10, 1913. 

The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Com- 
pany has this day declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share upon the Preferred Stock and 
also a quarterly dividend of $1 per share upon the 
Common Stock of the Company, both payable at 
this office on Jan. 15, 1914, to the Preferred and 
Common Stockholders of record, at the close of 
business on Dec. 31 13 


W. G. McCUNB, Treasurer. 


8ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


A dividend of One Per Cent., or $1.00 per share, 
apon the Preferred Stock of this Company has 
been declared payable on Junuary 15, 1914, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record, at 3 o’clock P. M. on 
December 31, 1913. 


ARTHUR J. TRUSSBLL, Secretary. 
New York, December 10, 1913. 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 


is under the supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and. 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 














EGYPT and the NILE 


Highest class Tours to the ORIENT, including 
Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Greece, ete. Cul- 
tured leadership; small private parties. Fre- 
quent departures until March. Program 34. 
COOK’S NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First and 
Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Luxurious 
private steamers and dahabeahs for families 
and private parties. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Limited private Tour—Travel de Luxe. Ex- 
clusive advantages. Last departure of season 
January 8. Program 20. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern and prehistoric. Attractive Tour in- 
cluding Panama, January 24. Program 26. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Orient—India, 
Mediterranean, Round the World. Booking 
and full information for ALL Cruises. Pro- 
gram 43. 
Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles 














Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 

Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec. 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 


BR. 8. DOWNS, Manager. 





(WINTER CRUISES) 
= WHITE STAR LINE 7 


TheRIVIERA | PANAMACANAL 
— ITALY— | WESTINDIES 
anda EGYPT | SOUTHAMERICA 


Largest Steamers | Newest Steamers 


in the Trade to the Tropics 
“Adriatic” | “‘Laurentic”’ 


“Celtic” | “Megantic”’ 

















JANUARY 10 || JANUARY 31 

JANUARY 24 FEBRUARY 11 

FEBRUARY 21| MARCH 4 

MARCH 7 MARCH 14 

APRIL 4 
BOSTON-ITALY 
7 JAN. 31 16 to 28 Days 

Canopic MAR: 14| $145 to $175 

Ask fer Booklets upward 














White Star Line, 9 Broadway, New York 


IN A 








FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 


Popular resort hotel renowned for its high class tabie and 
beautiful surroundings. Free access to o and grape 
fruit groves. of lakes. Good. fishin, . Free 
from malaria. Unexcelled soft drinking water. We main- 
tain our own dairy and gardens, Write for booklet. 


W. H. BOAL, Manager 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


A Complete List of Corporation Bonds, Indicat- 
ing Whether or Not the Normal Tax Will Be 
Deducted from the Coupons. 

A book giving this information in detail and 
containing also a digest of the Income Tax Law 
and the Commissioner’s Rulings, is now being pre- 
pared and will be ready for delivery on Dec. 20. 

Further information upon application. 


STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY 
47-49 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Dividend No. 58. 

A quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable January 15th, 1914, at the office of the 
pe cee = — street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of rec at the close of busin 
December 24, 1913 . a 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery 
Corporation 

















record at the close of business December 16, 1918, 
L, A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 











Fine Watches 


Diamonds 
Rich Gold Jewelry 


Special attention is called to our 


Celebrated Collar Button 


——— lhe Benedict” 


Wonderfully Improved New Pat. Oct. 
6, 1903. In gold and heavy rolled 
gold. None genuine unless stamped 
“Benedict” and date of patent. 


A set of four makes an ac- 
ceptable present. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY ging view 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


Broadway and Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Importers and 














C. C. Shayne & Co. 


STRICTLY. RELIABLE FURS 


Offer for the Holidays 


A very large and fine assortment 
of Coats, Wraps, Stoles and Muffs 


Suitable for Christmas Gifts 


126 West 42d Street 
|] New York City [ 





ET Sencnene 


Manufacturers of 

















LIFE, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH and LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 





Paid Policyholders Since Organization in 1850: 
$233, 131,650.21 
Paid Policyholders during 1912: 
$13,912,631.09 


An Average Payment Per Day in 1912 of 


$38,012.65 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














CLARK & 


FURNITURE 
QUALITY 


Downtown Store: 
82-84 Fulton Street, New York 


Uptown Store: 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Used Furniture: 
164 William Street, 


OFFICE 





GIBBY, INC. 


New York 

















DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 
Colonies. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





ONE DOZEN 
three and one-half inch 


HAND DIPPED BAYBERRY TAPERS 
— and —— 
TWO SOLID BRASS CANDLESTICKS 


for them 
$1.10 Postpaid 
A most pleasing combination 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 


WARREN Hi. COLSON 
184 Boylston Street, Boston 


is a liberal buyer of postage 
stamp collections, old letters 











bearing stamps and auto 
graphs. The advanced col 
lector is offered selectior 


from one of the largest, and 
without exception the choic 
est stock of stamps in America, 




















GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation of 
many a man. It increases his self-respect an 
makes him a more useful member of society. If a 
man has no one but himself to provide for he may 
be concerned simply in accumulating a sufficient 
sum to support him in his old age, This can best 
be effected by purchasing an annuity as issued by 
the Home Life Insurance Company of New York. 
This will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. Fora sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President 


256 Broadway New York 

















Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 

isk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 

able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 
1842, was preceded by a stock company of 
a similar name. The latter company was 
liquidated and part of its capital, to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, was used, with consent of 
stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, and repaid with a bonus and in- 
terest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the Com- 

pany has insured property 


to the value of........... $26,453,358,064.00 
Received premiums thereon 
to the extent of.......... 249,388,081.88 
a - losses during that pe- 
Javdincchvbcepeentens 139, 630,074.43 
meened certificates of profits 
BD GOONED cc ccccccceccese 88,606,870.00 
Of which there have been 
SORSSTROR ccccsecvccesccees 81,310,840.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 
CRE TEED  ccccccccecescece 7,296,030.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
SENSNEES BD ccccccvccccese 22, 147,878.45 
On December 31, 1912, the 
assets of the Company 
amounted tO ....sseseeees 18,623,851.38 


The profits of the Company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the 
premiums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
— to dividends of interest — ordered 

o be in h the char- 





tn. 
A. A. RAVEN, Pre 
CORNELIUS ELDERT. Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 
JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


Vice-Pres. 
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Unity of Interest 


The owners, the board of directors 
and the executive officers of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
are one and the same group of men. 


This means that the 


PIERCE-ARROW 


organization is one of united indi- 
viduality, hampered by no outside 
interference or syndicated control. 
It means that the Pierce-Arrow 
directors are free to utilize their 
full resources of capital, brains and 
energy to the attainment of their ideal 
—the successful building and markKet- 
ing of the best possible motor trucks 
and pleasure cars. 


Every individual directly inter- 
ested in Pierce-Arrow financial 
success is a working unit in the 
Pierce-Arrow organization. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company of Buffalo, N.Y 
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EXHIBIT of the 
NEWEST MODELS 


T last Hygiene, Fashion and Comfort 
have joined hands. This clever com- 
bination has been brought about by the 
“Free Hip-Bone” idea in the newest 


BON TON models. The designers have 
lavished their genius and skill in perfecting 


The Free Hip-Bone 


feature which has proved to be an instan-- 
taneous success. Corset discomfort is 
banished for all time, for in one of these 
“Free Hip-Bone” models no seams, 
gores or steels Conly the soft corset fabric) 
can touch the delicate hip bones. 


Ask YOUR Dealer. Price *3 to $25. 


Royat WorcEsTER Corset Co., Worcester, Mass. 








SCHOOLS 
WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn. 


WHY IMPERIL HEALTH 


of boys and girls by confinement in stuffy and superheated 
school and exp and severe weather, when at 


s ’ 
ROLLINS, Florida’s Oldest College 
AT WINTER PARK 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, at less 
cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Expression, Art, 
Business—golf, tennis, boating. gymnasium, athletics. Pres. W. 
F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL. D., (Oberlin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). 





























MAKE THE FARM PAY 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agricu/- 
ture, Horticulture, Floriculture, Land- 
scape Gardening, Forestry, Poultry Cul.. 
ture and Veterinary Science under Prof. 
Brooks of the Mass. Agricultural College. 
Prof. Craig of Cornell University and other 
eminent teachers. Over one hundred Home } |: 
dy Courses under able professors in lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page Catalog free. Write 
Prof. Brooks toay. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 134 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























SCHOOL OF MEDIOAL GYMNASTICS AND 
MASSAGE, 61 East 86th street.—Practical and 
theoretical course; hospital training. For infor- 
mation apply to REGISTRAR. 


) f Boston, 120 
THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE $f. "oston. 220 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors and _ Private 
School Correspondence invited. Telephone. 




















Elliott Addressing 
Machines 





OUR WAY 


Elliott Addressing Machines, $35.00 up. 
Addresses envelopes, circulars, etc., at a 
cost of 3c. per thousand. What is your 
cost per thousand ? 


Send for catalog. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
299 Broadway New York City 
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Owned and published by The Independent Week- 
ly, Incorporated, at the Publishers Building, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York, Hamilton Holt, 
President; Harold J. Howland, Vice-President ; 
Frederic E. Dickinson, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Entered at 





New York Post 
Class Matter 


ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 
SINGLE COPIES, 


Office as Second 








TEN CENTS 





Single copies over six months old, 25 cents 





Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra’; to Canada, $1 extra. 
An order for the change of an address should be 
received two weeks before the change is to take 
effect, giving both the old and new address. 





We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No_ responsibility is assumed by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return 
of manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 





Address 
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119 West 
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INDEPENDENT 
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fs the figures 3 4 appear on your 
address label, your renewal sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








JANUARY FIFTH 


The Sixty-fifth Birthday number of 
The Independent will appear on Mon- 
day, January 5, and it will be an 
issue of extraordinary interest from 
an editorial and artistic standpoint. It 
has been the honor and privilege of very 
few periodicals to retain on their sub- 
scription list the names of readers for 
a continuous period of sixty-five years, 
but in this anniversary number The 
Independent will have very real pleas- 
ure in publishing what it is happy to 
call its “Honor Roll,” being the names 
of those who received the first copy of 
the paper and who continue yet to re- 
ceive it. Dr. William Hayes Ward, who 
has been associated with the editorial 
department of The Independent for 
forty-five years, will contribute a short 
reminiscent article giving a little his- 
tory of the very early years of the 
periodical. 

So much for the events that are now 
history. The Birthday Number will pre- 
eminently be a forward-looking issue. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose aggres- 
sive efforts have placed him in the fore- 
front of world pacificists, will write a 
New Year message of universal peace. 
President Menocal of Cuba will write 
of the benefits which Cuba should ex- 
pect to derive from “that splendid and 
transcendental event; the . . open- 
ing of the Panama Canal.” Mr. Thomas 
A Edison will contribute an unusually 
interesting article on the future of 
science. A hitherto unpublished article 
of Thomas de Quincey’s, of “opium 
eater” fame, under the title “Some 
Meanings of the French Revolution; the 
Relation of These to Women,” will ap- 
pear in this issue, together with a par- 
ticularly interesting and appropriate 
brief history of the manuscript. 

Altogether, the Birthday Number, ap- 
pearing as it will in full color cover and 
with the above enumerated articles, to- 
gether with its usual weekly features, 
will constitute a peculiarly interesting 
number and will illustrate one more 
step in the advancement and progress 
of The Independent in its new form. 


CALENDAR 








The American Economic Association 
will meet in its twenty-sixth annual 
convention in Minneapolis, December 
27-30. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association 
will be held at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on December 29 and 30, and at Co- 
lumbia, Mississippi, on December 31. 


From December 29 to January 3 the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science will hold its sixty-fifth 
annual meeting in Atlanta, Georgia. 

On December 30 and 81 the seventh 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation will be 
held at the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 
ton. A special subject for consideration 
will be the plans of the new Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission. 3 


The American Mathematical Society 
has selected for its annual holiday 
meeting December 30 and 31; the place, 
Columbia University. 


In Washington on December 30 and 
31 and January 1 and 2 will be held the 
annual meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association. 


A gala performance of “Madama 
Butterfly,” with Geraldine Farrar, will 
be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on January 3, for 
the benefit of the building fund of Bar- 
nard College. 


The annual New York Automobile 
Show will be held in Grand Central 
Palace from January $ to 10. 

The “winter Academy”—the annual 
exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design—will be open at 215 West 
Fifty-seventh street, New York, till 
January 18. 


Chicago’s Automobile Show is sched- 
uled for January 24 to 31. 

The Annual Tuskegee Negro Confer- 
ence will be held at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, on February 21. The Work- 
ers’ Conference, composed of those who 
teach in negro schools and those inter- 
ested in negro uplift, will be held the 
following day, February 22, 1914. 

The annual Manila carnival, with a 
week of games and exhibitions, will be 
held in February, 1914. 

The one hundred and ninth annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia 
will open on February 8 and run to 
March 29, 1914. 


An Anglo-American exposition to 
celebrate the centenary of peace and 
progress in arts, sciences and indus- 
tries is to be held in London from May 
to October, 1914. 

The next Pan-American conference 
will meet at Santiago, Chile, in the 
summer of 1914. In connection with this 
the International Congress of Southern 
American Students will be held. 

General Huerta is to hold office until 
July, 1914, when elections will be held, 
according to the decision of the Mexi- 
can Congress. This is subject to revision 
without notice by Zapata, Villa, Car- 
ranza and others. 
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] 84. Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
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SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


CASH CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00 


Annual Statement, January 1, 1913 

















ASSETS 

Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - - - - - $659,364.14 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection - - - - 997,522.63 
Accrued Interest - - - - - - - - - - 52,639.89 
Real Estate Unencumbered~— - - - - - - - -- = 300,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) = - - - - - ~ ~ -  1,716,370.00 
Bank Stocks - - - - - - . - ~ - - - 2,003,516.00 
Railroad Stocks - - - - - - - - - - - 3,278,800.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks - - - - - - - - - - 1,245,000.00 
Railroad Bonds - - ~ - - . - - - 271,750.00 
State, County and Municipal Bonds - - - - - - - 392,730.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds - - - - - - ~ - - 139,000.00 

TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - -  $11,056,692.66 

LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL STOCK . - - - - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - - - - . - - - - 5,001,291.22 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses - - - - - . - : 469,233.77 
Reserve for all other Liabilities a - - - : - - - 320,113.96 

TOTAL LIABILITIES’ - - : - : - $7,790,638.95 
NET SURPLUS - - : - - - - - 3,266,053.71 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - - - - - -  5,266,053.71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - - - - - 55,532,404.38 
A. W. DAMON, President PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Asst. Sec. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice Pres. E. H. HILDRETH, Asst. Sec. 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary G. G. BULKLEY, Asst. Sec. 

. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 
Western Sevestnaet: Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Manager 

J. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager W. H. LININGER, Assistant Manager 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manager L. P. VOORHEES, Cashier 





Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 





AGENT METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
CHARLES G. SMITH No. 1 LIBERTY STREET 














